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Survey of the World 


Canadian Reciprocity amadian reci- 


and the Tariff Board Procity dwarfs 
other issues at the 


Capital. The President receives many 
letters testifying to popular approbation 
of the Knox-Fielding agreement, and 
certain Republican newspapers, even ‘in 
Maine, where a letting down of the bars 
is anticipated with nervousness, consider 
that the first effect of Canadian reci- 
procity will be “such interchange of food 
products as will arrest speculation and 
manipulation.” Leading newspapers in 
Iowa, Nebraska and Minnesota express 
sympathy with the administration pro- 
gram, in spite of the fact that in the leg- 
islature of one of these States—Nebras- 
ka—resolutions denouncing reciprocity 
are pending; and in spite of the hostile 
attitude of several representatives of the 
Northwest in Congress. On the other 
hand, the machinery of the National 
Grange, which claims a membership of 
one million farmers in thirty States, has 
been set in motion to defeat the meas- 
ure. And Republican Senators like 
Messrs. Brandagee (Conn.) and Root 
(N. Y.) see “very little chance of the 
proposed agreement being acted upon by 
the Senate at this session.” It is, none 
the less, likely to reach the Senate: its 
passage by the House is looked for this 
week, in spite of Speaker Cannon’s skep- 
ticism and the division in the camp of 
the Republican insurgents, even, on this 
issue. The Canadian Conservatives 
(the Opposition party) have not arrived 
at a decision in regard to their parlia- 
mentary attitude. The lines of division 
are likely to be geographical rather than 
political. The introduction of the meas- 
ure by Minister Fielding provoked un- 
paralleled enthusiasm. Details of the 
agreement, such as the failure to place 
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agricultural implements on the free list, 
are bound to excite criticism, however. 
Also, the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has issued a hostile manifesto 
setting forth that under the most favored 
nation treaties made by Great Britain 
Canada must grant the same tariff con- 
cessions to other nations as will be grant- 
ed to the United States if the reciprocity 
agreement be enacted into law. These 
nations are Argentina, Austria, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Denmark, Japan, Norway, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Venezuela. The House of Represent- 
atives having passed the tariff board bill, 
unamended, shortly before midnight, 
January 30, by a vote of 186 to 93, the 
fate of this administration measure now 
depends upon the United States Senate. 
Its passage is, however, desired, even by 
reactionary Senators, who hope to pla- 
cate the President in enacting this bill, 
while rejecting that providing for Cana- 
reciprocity. Senate Democrats 
may, however, prevent, thru filibustering, 
its enactment. 
Ship Subsidies and on Senate passed, 
Ocvek tenis ebruary 2, the ocean 
mail subsidy bill, au- 
thorizing the Postmaster General to en- 
ter into contracts for carrying the mails 
to South America, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralasia, and the Far East at the rate of 
$4 a mile on the outward voyage to ves- 
sels of the second class and $2 a mile on 
the outward voyage to vessels of the 
third class. The amount of the subsidy 
to be paid in any one year is limited to 
$4,000,000, and must not exceed the sum 
received on account of foreign mails. On 
two separate roll calls the vote on this 
bill was a tie, 39 to 39. The Vice-Presi- 
dent then cast a deciding vote—the first 
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exercise of this prerogative since Vice- 
President Hobart cast the vote against 
the Bacon resolution, providing that the 
United States should not retain the Phil- 
ippines, in 1898. The House will un- 
doubtedly reject the bill providing for 
mail subsidies, whose passage by the 
Senate marks the culmination of many 
years of effort. The Senate in execu- 
tive session (February 1) ratified the 
Pan-American arbitration treaty, a con- 
vention providing for the submis- 
sion of pecuniary claims to arbitra- 
tion, signed on August II, IgI0, 
by the delegates of the United States 
and South American states at the 
Fourth International Congress of Amer- 
ican States. The Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Post -Roads has prac- 
tically agreed to a limited parcels post. 
An amendment will be inserted in the bill 
authorizing the Postmaster General to 
expend at least $100,000 in establishing 
a limited service. -Postmaster General 
Hitchcock declares that the postal bank 
experiment recently inaugurated is al- 
ready a proved success. A Senatorial 
vote of February 3 indicates that the ad- 
vocates of the constitutional amendment 
providing for the direct election of Sen- 
ators are in control and will pass their 
bill at this session. The test came on a 
motion by Mr. Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
intended to postpone action on the bill. 
His motion was voted down, 40 to 36. 
The majority on this vote was composed 
of Democrats and of Republican insur- 
gents. House Republicans held a 
caucus on the evening of February 2 to 
formulate a plan of party action on a bill 
apportioning Congressional representa- 
tion in accordance with the 1910 census. 
Of 215 Republican members only 125 at- 
tended, and “regulars” as well as certain 
insurgents now give notice that they re- 
fuse to be bound by the caucus resolu- 
tion indorsing a measure providing for a 
House of 391. members, as at present. 
Such reapportionment would involve a 
gain in representation by eleven States, 
as follows: 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, and Wash- 
ington. The following States would 
lose in representation : 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 


Maine, Missouri, "Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 














California, Montana, New. 
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Senator Root on the ~~ event of a 
Snslenet Choo usy week was, so 
far as the Lorimer 
case is cencerned, the two-hour speech 
in which Senator Root (Republican) op- 
posed the majority report of the Com 
mittee on Privileges and Elections 
“whitewashing” the man from Illinois. 
The junior New York Senator declared 
with great earnestness that Lorimer’s 
election, regarded from whatever stand- 
point, was obviously produced by corrup- 
tion, 

“Tt cannot stand,” exclaimed Mr. Root, “or 
if it does stand the Senate cannot stand; or 
if the Senate does stand with its members 
holding their places by such a tenure the Gov 
ernment of the United States cannot stand.” 
That Mr. Root would oppose the seating 
of Lorimer was known in advance, but 
it had been hoped in the latter’s camp 
that he would confine himself to legal 
technicalities. - The effect of the speech 
actually delivered was electric. He said 
that the deduction of seven votes, admit- 
tedly corrupt, from the 108 votes cast 
for Lorimer left the Senator from IIli- 
nois with less than a majority of the 
votes actually cast, and invalidated his 
election. He denied as a fallacy the 
contention of Senator Bailey and other 
members of the committee that the seven 
votes could not be deducted from Lori- 
mer’s majority without being deducted 
from the total vote cast. 

“I make another proposition,” said Mr. Reot. 
“It is that without counting the additions and 
subtractions of votes we have in this testimony 
such general, comprehensive and undisputed 
proof as to the character of tne entire control 
by Lee O’Neill Browne over the thirty mem- 
bers of his band of robbers whom he led to 
vote for Lorimer that we are bound to reject 
an election based upon all of them.” 

Earlier in the week Mr. Brown, of Ne- 
braska, spoke against the seating of the 
Illinois Senator. Brown also threatened to 
block the passage of appropriation bills 
unless action at this session was taken on 
the following matters: Lorimer investi- 
gation, permanent tariff commission, di- 
rect election of Senators, general service 
pensions. Between fifty and one hun- 
dred indictments are likely to be returne:| 
when the grand jury makes its first re 
port on the Vermilion County briber) 
cases. A bill against corrupt practices. 
recently introduced in the Illinois Senate, 
is favored by reformers, but fails to pro- 
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vide for ante-election publicity. The 
committee of the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture, in continuing its probe of Atlantic 
City electoral conditions, has heard in- 
teresting testimony. One witness swears 
to having seen money paid to fifty voters 
after they left the polling place, directly 
opposite his office, on election day. He 
added that an employee of the city comp- 
troller’s office had informed him that 308 
votes had been bought at the last No- 
vember election in a single election dis- 
trict. The committee announces that it 
will protect any witness who may appear 
and speak the truth concerning the elec- 
tion. Bribery seems to have been openly 
practised by Republican officeholders. 
& 

After months of discus- 
sion, in and out of Con- 
gress, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has voted in favor of San 
Francisco on the question of the Panama 
Canal Exposition site. The exposition is 
planned for 1915. New Orleans was 
San Francisco’s rival, and the final vote 
was 259 to 43. The Pacific coast city re- 
ceived the news of its selection with 
cheers, steam whistles and the explosion 
of bombs. The sentence of Fred D. 
Warren. editor of the Appeal to Reason, 
a socialistic newspaper published in Kan- 
sas, has been commuted by the President. 
Mr. Taft strikes out the imprisonment 
clause (six months) and reduces the fine 
from $1,500 to $100. In commuting the 
sentence the President arraigns the editor 
in severe terms; but says that, while the 
law is clear, the penalty was excessive. 
The Senatorial deadlocks in Iowa 
and New York continue unbroken. 
Charles F. Murphy, the Tammany leader, 
declares that there will be no com- 
promise in New York. Meanwhile the 
legislative committee headed by State 
Senator Merritt, the Republican leader, 
appointed at the last session to inves- 
tigate the Allds scandal and legislative 
corruption, has brought in its disap- 
pointing report. One recommendation 
is the passage of a bill compelling mem- 
bers to report at once every attempt to 
bribe them, under penalty of $5,000 fine 
or imprisonment for ten years, or both. 
The Baltimore ordinance providing 
for the segregation of negroes has been 
declared invalid by the Criminal Court, 
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before which prosecutions for violation 
had been begun. Twenty-five tons of 
dynamite in process of transference from 
Jersey Central freight cars to a lighter in 
the North River, at Communipaw, near 
Jersey City, exploded at noon, Febru- 
ary 1, and shook everything within a 
radius of 50 miles. Window glass in 
lower New York was broken by the con- 
cussion. Tho few bodies have been 
found, the number of dead is estimated 
at thirty. The property loss is esti- 
mated at $1,000,000. The Jersey Central 
railway station was greatly damaged, its 
trainshed roof falling in upon the passen- 
gers and trainmen, and its walls strained 
and shaken. The immigration station at 
Ellis Island suffered much damage. The 
dynamite exploded was being transferred 
without permission from the Jersey City 
authorities. The disaster has brought out 
the fact that extreme carelessness pre- 
vails in the daily handling of high explo- 
sives along the New York water front. 
More stringent regulations are promised 
by the authorities, and stricter enforce- 
ment, and a bill to regulate the handling 
of explosives has been introduced in the 
New York Legislature. Seven officers 
and employees of the Jersey Central Rail- 
road and the Du Pont Powder Company, 
and the owner of the two lighters de- 
stroyed, to which transfer of the dyna- 
mite was being made, have been ar- 
raigned on the charge of manslaughter, 
criminal negligence afd the violation of a 
city ordinance. The Coroner’s jury 
which has been holding an inquest into 
the death of thirteen persons in the ex- 
plosion at the Grand Central Terminal, 
in New York City, December 19, failed 
to agree, and has handed in two verdicts. 
Nine jurors considered the accident was 
unavoidable; three placed the blame on 
the “company or companies in charge of 
the terminal.” 








. a 
The Volcano It was thought at first that 
in Luzon the eruption of the Taal 
volcano, 34 miles south of 
Manila, had caused no loss-of life, but it 
is now known that from 700 to 800 Fili- 
pinos were drowned or fatally burned. 
The volcano, about 1,000 feet high, 
stands in the center of Lake Bombon. 
Immediately after the beginning of the 
eruptions, on the 28th ult., there were 
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severe earthquake shocks, the island sank 


several feet, and the water of the lake, . 


rising in a tidal wave 10 feet high, swept 
over the coast, destroying several vil- 
lages, and in some places going a mile 
' from the shore. Hundreds were drowned 
and many others were killed by the fall- 
ing shower of scalding mud, hot stones 
and ashes. The crops for 20 miles 
around were ruined and 5,000 families 
are destitute. A remarkable electric 
storm accompanied the first eruptions. At 
the end of last week the volcano’s activ- 
ity had been diminished only a little. 
Ashes were still falling over a wide area, 
and ships entering Manila Bay showed a 
coating of them. This volcano had been 
active eight times since 1709. Its erup- 
tions in 1754 caused great loss of life and 
property. Luzon’s other volcano, Mayon, 
remains dormant, but the people fear it 
will be awakened by Taal. Four hun- 
dred lives were lost during the eruptions 
of Mayon in 1897. On Saturday, at 
Manila, 913 shocks, due to Taal’s erup- 
tions, had been recorded.——To Con- 
gress the Philippine Assembly has sent a 
resolution, adopted in December, protest- 
ing against the sale of large tracts of the 
“friars’ lands” to corporations. Such a 
disposition of the lands, the resolution 
“asserts, is hostile to the interests of the 
Philippine people. The protest was sug- 
gested by the sale of large tracts to per- 
sons connected with the Sugar Trust. 
J 

Juarez, the city acrcss 
the river from E] Paso 
(Texas) was the center 
of interest, last week, in Mexico’s revo- 
lutionary movement. There was little ac- 
tivity ‘elsewhere. On the 20th ult., a 
small party of insurgents, led by a So- 
cialist from ‘Los Angeles, named Bar- 
tholdt, captured Mexicali, a town near 
the southern boundary of California, tak- 
ing the custom house, with its funds. 
The chief officer of the place was set 
free, on payment of $500, which he bor- 
rowed from friends on the other side of 
the boundary. In Chihuahua, south and 
southwest of Juarez, the Government 
troops were inactive. They had suffered 
reverses. General Navarro was said to 
be locked up in the mountains; General 
Luque’s force had been divided and sur- 
rounded. Railroads had been crippled 
by the destruction of bridges, or were 


Mexico’s 
Revolutionists 
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controlled by insurgents. General Oroz- 
co, the young insurgent commander (he 
is only twenty-eight years old), decided 
that he must have Juarez, with its cus- 
toms revenues. He moved against it, 
with 800 men. The Government had 
only 400 at that place. On the 2d, he 
was only twenty miles away. Many resi- 
dents fled across the river to El Paso. 
Public offices were closed and public rec- 
ords carried into Texas. The defenders 
of the city did not expect to be aided by 
reinforcements. There were United 
States troops in El Paso, and the expe- 
diency of sending them to Juarez, to 
protect American property, was consid- 
ered at Washington, but the Mexican 
Government said it did not need help and 
had not asked for it. After one or two 
skirmish engagements ten miles away, 
Orozco decided to wait for 400 men who 
were coming from the West. On the 
4th he gave warning that his attack 
would soon be made. He sent this mes- 
sage by a courier to our Consul in Jua- 
rez, and the Consul at once published the 
warning in a proclamation. Orozco of- 
fered to permit the Government troops 
to march out with their side-arms and 
remain at liberty, but the offer was not 
accepted. At the capital, Minister Cree! 
said that if Juarez should be captured 
it would soon be retaken, as the Govern- 
ment had the situation well in hand. 
There were only 1,200 insurgents in the 
field, he added. It was expected in 
Juarez that the attack would be made on 
the night of the 5th. But Colonel Ra- 
bago, with 300 Government soldiers, was 
making his way to the threatened city. 
On the night of the 4th, the train bearing 
his troops was ditched by the insurgents 
at Bauche, ten miles south of Juarez. 
Then the fighting began. Rabago suf- 
fered heavy losses, but forced a passage 
to Juarez, entering the city on the 5th, 
in the evening. It was then said that 
Navarro was sending 400 more, and that 
Orozco would be driven away. 


& 

. _. President Davila’s com- 
Bonilla Winning mander at Puerto Cor- 
in Honduras tez asked -the revolu- 
tionists to delay their attack forty-eight 
hours, promising to take his troops out of 
the city. The time was given, he and his 
men departed, and then Bonilla controlled 
the entire Atlantic coast of Honduras, 
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But the real masters of Puerto Cortez 
were 200 marines landed from American 
and British cruisers. The American 
naval commander had warned both the 
revolutionists and the Government’s gar- 
rison that there must be no fighting in the 
town. They would be permitted, how- 
ever, to fight on the beach. Puerto Cor- 
tez was evacuated on the ist. It became 
known on the 4th that President Davila, 
on the 29th, asked President Taft to in- 
tervene. Thereupon our Government 
took measures to prevent fighting in 
Puerto Cortez and to obtain Bonilla’s 
consent to an armistice. At the end of 
the week he was considering the propo- 
sition, which had been made by Presi- 
dent Taft in order that the good 
offices of the United States might be 
proffered for mediation. It is said that 
Davila would like to get out of the coun- 
try safely, taking his wealth with him. 
Bonilla will probably insist upon his 
resignation and a new election. Thus he 
will become President. The agreement 
concerning the New York loan of $10,- 
000,000 was rejected by the Honduran 
Congress, on the 2d, owing mainly to the 
uncertain political situation and the ap- 
proaching downfall of the Government 
by which it had been negotiated. It will 
be submitted to Congress again. Bonilla, 
the revolutionist leader, is committed to 
support of it. Following the advice 
given by Secretary Knox, Hayti and 
Santo Domingo have withdrawn their 
troops from the border and have accepted 
the good offices of the United States for 
a settlement of their quarrel by arbitra- 
tion, 
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Owing to the contin- 
ued protests of the 
people, by riot and 
otherwise, President Alfaro, of Ecuador, 
announced on the 31st ult. that negotia- 
tions for leasing the Galapagos Islands 
to the United States would at once be 
discontinued. Reports from Washington 
indicate that the advances were made by 
the Alfaro Government, because Ecua- 
dor needs the money; also that other 
Governments, as well as our own, were 
approached. It is said that our Govern- 
ment does not greatly desire possession 
of the islands, but is quite unwilling that 
they shall be leased to Great Britain, 
Germany, France or Japan. Refer- 


Ecuador to Keep 
Her Islands 
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ring to the recent clash with Peru on the 
border (which may cause war), Ecua- 
dor declares that, while Peruvian troops 
were involved, Ecuadorian troops were 
not, because in deference to the request 
of the three mediating Powers, Ecuador 
has recently had no troops on the border. 
It is reported that Peru recently bought 
in Germany 55,000 rifles of the latest pat- 
tern, paying a high price for them—— 
Dispatches from Colon say that the three 
provinces, or States, of Cauca, Bolivar 
and Magdalena are on the point of se- 
ceding from Colombia. These are Co- 
lombia’s richest and ‘most progressive 
provinces, and, in combination, are 
stronger than the remainder of the coun- 
try. In sentiment they are at variance 
with the interior, and there is said to be 
complaint that the interior provinces, 
with a dominant political ring at Bogota, 
have fattened on their revenues. 
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The new Parliament is 
the first of the new 
reign, and confronts so 
many grave and perplexing problems 
that the Government is likely to ask for 
the whole time of the House until Easter. 
Besides the veto bill and possible action 
on the reorganization of the House of 
Lords and on Irish home rule, the ques- 
tion of tariff reform will doubtless come 
up in some shape, thru our proposed 
reciprocity agreement with Canada. 
Another important. question of imperial 
politics is the proposed regulation of 
commerce in time of war in accordance 
with the Declaration of London. This 
was drafted by the representatives of 
the Powers meeting in London in 1909, 
to provide a code for the guidance of the 
International Prize Court of The Hague 
in time of war. Australia and other 
British colonies and the commerce and 
shipping interests of Great Britain have 
protested vigorously against the ap- 
proval of the declaration by the naval 
prize bill which the Government was to 
introduce into Parliament this month. 
The most objectionable clause is that 
which would permit a belligerent to de- 
clare food supplies conditional contra- 
band if consigned to a fortified place or 
any other place serving as a base for on 
armed force. Since the British Isles are 
entirely dependent on other countries for 
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food supply, a strict enforcement of a 
blockade based upon this clause would 
starve out the country within a few 
weeks, The rumor of a youthful mar- 
riage of King George has been disproved 
by the very unusual step of a suit for 
criminal libel brought in the name of the 
King against Edward F. Mylius, the 
London editor of a radical republican 
paper, The Liberator. This is really 
printed in Paris and managed by Edgar 
Holton James, a nephew of Henry 
James, the novelist, and William James, 
the philosopher. In a scurrilous article 
in The Liberator it was charged that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in officiating 
at the wedding of Prince George with 
Princess May of Teck, had connived at 
bigamy, for the Prince had been mar- 
ried in Malta to a daughter of Admiral 
Sir Michael Seymour. At the recent 
trial Admiral Seymour and Mrs. Napier, 
the lady whose name had been involved 
in the scandal, appeared as witnesses. It 
was proved that during the whole of the 
time that the Prince spent in the Medi- 
terranean (1886-88) Lady Seymour and 
her two daughters were in Vancouver or 
England. Mylius demanded to be con- 
fronted with his accuser, the King, but 
this was refused, as illegal. He there- 
upon declined to plead, and was found 
guilty of libel. The annual confer- 
ence of the Labor party, held at Leices- 
ter, devoted much of its time to the con- 
sideration of means of opposing the ad- 
vance of militarism. The Labor mem- 
bers of Parliament will oppose further 
increase in the expenditure for the navy. 
James Kier Hardie favored a resolution 
for a universal strike in case of an im- 
pending war. This, however, was re- 
* jected by the conference of leaders hav- 
ing the matter in charge. It will be 
remembered that the Socialists of Ger- 
many have also declined to adopt such a 
measure, believing that it would be im- 
possible to get the workmen of both 
countries to strike at a time when war 
was imminent between them. 
st 








The movement for 
increase of arma- 
ment is spreading 
to all the leading countries, and plans of 
campaigns against néighboring nations 
are discussed with slight disguise in 
European parliaments and with no dis- 
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guise at all in the European press. The 
Dutch defense bill is at present in abey- 
ance, but the question raised by it, the 
right or duty of Holland to fortify 
Flushing, is the subject of many learned 
articles written from strategical or 
juridical viewpoints. It is argued by the 
Russian papers that the fortification of 
Flushing would in itself constitute a vio- 
lation of the neutrality of Belgium be- 
cause it would interfere with the free- 
dom of the Scheldt and the use of this 
river for the protection of Belgium by 
the Powers pledged to its preservation. 
Certainly Holland has no apparent 
object in going to the expense of fortifi- 
cations at Flushing except as aid to Ger- 
many in case of a war with France or 
England—or both. If the British troops 
could be taken up the Scheldt and landel 
near Antwerp they could make an em- 
barrassing flank attack on a German 
force invading France. But should Hol- 
land refuse to oblige Germany by forti- 
fying Flushing, there is danger that in 
case of a war it would meet the fate of 
Schleswig-Holstein. Holland, unlike 
Belgium, is not formally under the pro- 
tection of the Powers, nor has Holland 
ever assumed any responsibility for the 
neutrality of Belgium, altho it has recog- 
nized that neutrality. Germany is pre- 
pared to put 3,000,000 men in the field 
at short notice and estimates that the 
cost of keeping such a force under arms 
will be $4,500,000 a day. Over $100,- 
000,000 is to be spent on the German 
navy next year, and the reconstruction 
of the fleet on the Dreadnought basis: is 
being pushed with feverish rapidity. 
Austria is suddenly possessed of a desire 
for a big new navy of sixteen Dread- 
noughts, altho there is no apparent rea- 
son for a great increase of its sea power. 
The Austrian military and naval estimates 
for the coming year call for nearly $110,- 
000,000, of which about $25,000,000 goes 
to the navy. This is about $18,750,000 
above the ordinary appropriation. The 
total cost of the naval program will be 
$70,000,000 or more. The Government 
holds it to be of the highest importance 
that four first-class battleships of the 
Dreadnought type be completed by 1913, 
or 1914 at latest. On account of this 
haste two of them were begun at the 
shipyards in Trieste without waiting for 
the authorization of the expenditure by 
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the Delegations of Austria and Hungary. 
Besides the four vessels of over 20,000 
tons, there will be constructed three 
cruisers, twelve torpedo boats and six 
submarines. This naval project is being 
energetically pushed by the heir appar- 
ent, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, who 
presented the program to the Delegations 
in person. The Government also wishes 
to increase the army at the rate of 50,000 
more recruits annually and to establish a 
system of two years’ military service. It 
may be surmised that Austria-Hungary 
is looking forward to an active interfer- 
ence in Balkan affairs, and possibly a 
war with Italy. At least that is sur- 
mised by the Italians, who are making 
strenuous efforts to get their first squad- 
ron of Dreadnoughts ready by 1913.—— 
_The French Government has decided to 
ask the Chamber for large accessions to 
the navy. The Swedish Government 
has prepared a plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of the navy and wants $1,110,000 a 
year for the next three years to build the 
first battleship of the new type. It is 
proposed also to extend the period of 
compulsory military service to one year. 





& 

The embarrassments 
of Persia, internal and 
external, continue to 
increase. Great Britain has demanded 
that the Persian Government maintain 
better order in the south and protect the 
trade routes. Otherwise the British gen- 
darmerie will be organized for policing 
the country. Russia refuses to withdraw 
her troops from the northern provinces 
on the ground of public insecurity; but, 
in order to organize and equip the neces- 
sary military force for overawing preda- 
tory tribesmen, money is necessary and 
loans must be negotiated. Financial as- 
sistance, however, as experience has 
shown, a 4 be used as a means of polit- 
ical control. Therefore the, question of 
where Persia should seek its financial ad- 
vice has become of immediate impor- 
tance. Russia and Great Britain favor 
the appointment of advisers from 
Switzerland or some other small neutral 
state. Sani ed Dowleh, Minister of Fi- 
nance, proposed French advisers, but 
Parliament voted finally to appeal to 
America and ask our Government to rec- 
ommend five American experts to under- 
take the reorganization of the financial 
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system. The appointment will be for 
from three to five years. The dissen- 
sions aroused by this question resulted in 
the assassination of Sani ed Dowleh Feb- 
ruary 4, as he was returning to his home 
from a session of Parliament at Teheran. 
The murder was committed by two Ar- 
menians, who have not yet been cap- 
tured. Sani ed Dowleh was one of the 
most able of the leaders of parliamentary 
Persia. 
Js 

Cieisiain sein the The address of Lord 
Future of Asia Curzon of Kedlestone on 

assuming the position of | 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University is 
certainly of unusual interest and may 
be of considerable importance. Instead 
of taking an academic subject, as the 
occasion would suggest, he took the op- 
portunity to discuss the Asiatic situa- 
tion, on which his lifelong study and his 
service as Viceroy in India enable him to 
speak with authority. He called attention 
to the fact that Asia contains already 
nearly one-half of the population of the 
world. The increase of population is 
very much more rapid in the East than 
in the West, and the gain will be greater, 
now that famine, plague and wars of ex- 
termination are being eliminated. He 
suggests the possibility of a British pro- 
tectorate being extended over tracts co- 
terminous with our own boundaries either 
from force of circumstances or by agree- 
ment with other Powers, altho he re- 
gards even this limited extension of re- 
sponsibility as improbable. 

“Arabia, he says, is the least likely to be dis- 
turbed by the West.... Persia, in the throes of 
a Constitutional struggle, which it hardly as yet 
possesses the stamina or cohesion to carry to a- 
successful issue, is hemmed in by Western - 
Powers, whose interests it is difficult to recon- 
cile. There are not the materials for such a 
renaiscence there as has been witnessed else- 
where in Asia, altho no one who knows its 
nimble-witted and light-hearted people can wish 
them other than success in the effort. Asia 
Minor will probably remain Turkish, but may 
accept some form of foreign protection. Af- 
ghanistan is still safeguarded by treaties which 
render it safe from attack, and is becoming 
more formidable owing to the importation of 
firearms. The future of all these regions may 
be revolutionized if they are traversed by tail- 
ways, providing trunk lines of communication 
between East and West. They constitute, in 
any case, that part of the East in which the 
West still has a considerable part to play, an« 
which will prolong the unfinished’ drama for 
the lifetime of the youngest among us,” 








Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Lafayette Young. 


CURIOUS coincidence caught the 
A eye of the watching world this 

session when two week-end mem- 
bers, like shooting stars, flashed on the 
Senate for a few days each. “The me- 
teor flashed and in the flame expired,” 
but they were worth watching, not for 
the time only, but because with each 
there were serious symptoms of a relapse 
at no distant day. Each in his way made 
a distinct mark in the Senate during his 
few days’ term, leaving the suspicion 
that something 


days, every one wondered. But they 
were not kept wondering long. 

Senator Young took himself and the 
whole situation as a joke—all but his 
mission. He had a mission and about 
that he was in right good earnest. It 
was the rights of the farmer in tariff 
legislation. He grasped the golden op- 
portunity in both fists. The moment he 
could get the floor he was on his feet 
in the Senate, hammering home hard 
facts, with all the freshness and vigor of 
the West, and proclaiming the theory 
that prosperity 





worth while will 
be doing if the 
chance chances and 
he comes back. 
The Hon. La- 
fayette Young was 
one of them—Laf 
Young, every one 
calls him, which is 
a good sign—a 
dyed - in - the - 
wool protection, 
stand-pat editor of 
Des Moines, Iowa, 
appointed by the 
Governor to fill a 
few days of the 
unexpired term of 
the late Senator 
Dolliver, before 
the State Legis- 
lature elected his 
successor. 
Dolliver was fast 








must reach the 
farmer as well as 
the manufacturer 
to be a_ national 
benefit ; that if pro- 
tection spells pros- 
perity for Eastern 
industries, it spells 
it no less for 
Western agri- 
culture. That was 
all. With that one 
hour Laf Young 
was satisfied and 
disappeared. But 
there be those who 
look for a sequel— 
in Iowa as well as 
in the Senate. 
Senator Young 
was born in lowa 
some sixty-two 
years ago— but 
many a man of 








getting himself 


fifty has less of 





recognized as. the 
heavyweight cham- 
pion of the insur- 
gents. Cummins, 
his colleague, bulg- 


Photo by Harris & Ewing. 
HON. LAFAYETTE YOUNG. 


Appointed to succeed the late Senator Dolliver as 
Iowa’s representative, Senator Young is a candidate 
for the long term. He contributed an article on the 
question of Reciprocity from the Farmers’ Standpoint 
to THe INpEPENDENT of January 26, 1911. 


youth and vital en- 
ergy. He has a 
vigorous shock of 
iron-gray hair, 
with heavy eye- 


ing with insur- 
gency, holds with pride the title of 
“Father of the Iowa Idea,” which is 
insurgent to the limit, and Iowa, not 
neglecting the Legislature, is largely 
likewise. So that when the Governor 
appointed Laf Young, even for a few 


brows and mus- 
tache, a rugged face full of courage 
and kindness, both of which are empha- 
sized by remarkably fine eyes. He has a 
hearty, democratic way with him which 
instantly tempts one to like him. He 
has a quick, keen sense of humor and a 
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HON. DAVIS ELKINS, 


Appointed to succeed his father, the late Senator 
Stephen B, Elkins, of West Virginia. 


ready wit in making effective use of it. 
For forty years he has been editor and 
publisher of ‘leading Iowa newspapers 
and twelve years in the State Senate. He 
is refreshing, interesting and earnest, a 
good advocate. 

Davis Elkins. 

The other one was the Hon. Davis El- 
kins, son of the late Senator Stephen B. 
Elkins. With West Virginia gone Demo- 
cratic and Senator Scott down and out 
next 4th of March, the shock of Senator 
Elkins’s death was intensified. Of 
course, the West Virginia Legislature, as 
soon as it could organize, elected a 
Democrat to fill the unexpired term, until 
March 3, 1913. But for the few days’ 
interim a surprise was sprung—a very 
graceful compliment— when the Gov- 
ernor appointed Davis Elkins, son of the 
late Senator, to succeed him temporari- 
ly. It was like, “The King is dead. 
Long live the King,” when the young 
Senator took the oath. 
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Being only thirty-five, he is one of the 
youngest men who ever occupied a seat 
in the United States Senate; but with al- 
most infinite possibilities and exceptional 
environment he has made so much of 
life and already gone so far, that his ap- 
parent youth is most misleading. He 
has a peculiar face, distinctly strong agid 
agreeable, bristling with the character- 
istics which made his father famous, with 
something of his grandfather, whose 
namesake he is. Senator Elkins is not as ° 
tall as his father, but has the same solid, 
vigorous build, the same energy and self- 
reliance in speech and motion, the same 
good-will and courteous consideration. 
It is easily obvious that he is among the 
few with multi-millions from the cradle 
who have been instigated instead of in- 
jured by the atmosphere of gold. All 
he lacks is what experience and bumps 
alone can give, to assume at thirty-five, 
in politics and finance, the position which 
his father gained much later in life. For 
this he has been deliberately preparing 
himself from the start.. He took a spe- 
cial engineering course at Harvard to fit 
him for effective work in his father’s 
great coal and railroad interests, and 

















HON. TULIO LARRINAGA, 
Congressional Commissioner from Porto Rico. 














entered upon the task at twenty-five. 
More and more his father turned over to 
him the management of his extensive 
enterprises. He is already president of 
the Morgantown & Kingwood Railway 
Company, president of the Elkins Coal 
Company, vice-president of the Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ Bank of Morgantown, 
president of the Union Utilities Com- 
pany, director in the American National 
Bank of Washington, and prominent in 
the Davis Trust Company, of Elkins, 
W., Va. 


He effectively showed his mettle dur- 


ing the Spanish War. He has still 


retained much that is youthful, however, 
in general appearance, and is thoroly 
cordial, unassuming and agreeable. It 
will be easy for him to make and hold 
good friends and everything indicates an 
important future—a position of leader- 
ship in the political and financial world. 
He already has the pleasant distinction 
of having presided over the Senate, as he 
occupied the chair for an hour. 


Tulio Larrinaga. 


If giving one’s life for his country is 
heroic, there’s surely one hero in the 
House of Representatives. But he 
doesn’t feel that way. In fact, he feels 
fagged, discouraged, disappointed, and 
only his intense patriotism keeps him stil! 
at it—and will keep him at it to the end. 
After that—long years after it, perhaps 
—he may be well enough remembered 
even to stand in bronze somewhere in the 
picturesque island, with the line, “He 
lived and died for Porto Rico.” 

It is Tulio Larrinaga, Commissioner 
(delegate) from Porto Rico to the Con- 
gress of the United States. He occupies 
a room in an obscure corner on the 
fourth floor of the House Office Build- 
ing, and there he works and plans and 
thinks till some relevant bill is up, when 
he appears on the floor, where he has a 
voice but not a vote, and with eloquence, 
ardor and patriotic devotion, he urges 
and begs and pleads with a not very 
deeply interested legislature for some 
kind of attention. He knows perfectly 
well what Porto Rico needs—no one 
doubts it for a moment—and no one 
could present those needs more concisely 
and clearly. But there are big money in- 
terests centered in America exploiting 
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things Porto Rican pitted against him, 
and Larrinaga is growing older without 
accomplishing very much of what he 
longs to obtain. He is emphatically giv- 
ing his life for his country ; but the com- 
mon people of Porto Rico do not count 
for much in Congress against the energy 
of American capital invested there. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding his 
long and little profitable struggle in this 
particular field, take it all in all and Tulio 
Larrinaga has probably done more for 
Porto Rico than any other one man, liv- 
ing or dead. He is sixty-four, a gentle- 
man from top to toe, small, frail, dark, 
with iron-gray hair and beard, with eyes 
that flash and blood that boils, and ear- 
nestness which knows no limit when his 
cherished hopes are broached. He was 
born in Porto Rico, college-bred there, 
educated in civil engineering at the Poly- 
technic Institute of Troy and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. For practical 
experience he worked at his profession 
under Badger & Co., then returned to 
Porto Rico. He was city architect of 
San Juan, built the first railroad, was 
chief engineer of the provincial works, 
and erected most of the important public 
structures on the island. He was one of 
the founders of the Atheneum of San 
Juan, of the society for the education of 
young men of the poorer classes, and of 
several other features of the intellectual 
uprising which played an important part 
in the development of Porto Rico. He is 
honorary member of the Engineers’ Club 
of Rio de Janeiro, was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior under Spain, and for 
some time after American occupation, 
and chief engineer of the harbor works 
at San Juan. He was several times elect- 
ed to the House of Delegates of Porto 
Rico. 

Since coming to the United States as 
Commissioner, to keep the needs of 
Porto Rico before Congress, Larrinaga 
has been appointed by the President as 
ene of the delegates to the Pan-American 
Congress of 1906, to the Interparlia- 
mentary Congress at Berlin, 1908, and to 
the National Irrigation Conference in 
1909. Some day, if Larrinaga is patient 
—and immortal—he may succeed in 


rousing Congress to yield to Porto Rico 


all of the home government which he 
considers means so much to her. 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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Dr. Hempl’s Discovery 


BY ANDREW LANG 


UDGING from the short stories in 
J our cheap magazines, nothing in- 
terests readers more than tales of 
ingenious detectives. “Give us a puzzle,” 
is the demand, and the supply is abun- 
dant: “The Clue of the Boot Lace Tag,” 
“The Clue of the Missing Cigarette,” 
and so forth. I confess to being no less 
intensely interested in the puzzles of the 
past, the many mysteries in the lives of 
dead men and departed races. For ex- 
ample, what language was spoken by the 
mysterious white race who occupied the 
Isle of Crete when Israel was in Egypt, 
and who were in many ways the most 
modern of all ancient peoples ? 

It has always been my own opinion that 
many of these sea-rovers of the Medi- 
terranean spoke Greek; for I cannot 
imagine a people neither Greek them- 
selves, nor instructed, as we are, by the 
remains of Greek art, being capable of 
producing the best of the prehistoric 
Cretan paintings, gold work and sculp- 
tures. However, nobody knows for cer- 
tain what language was spoken in Crete 
about 1600 B. C., but Dr. Hempl, of 
Stanford University, believes that he has 
solved the mystery. 

Five or six persons in the present place 
of my residence, the university town of 
St. Andrews, have been deeply moved by 
Dr. Hempl’s article in Harper's Maga- 
sine for January, “An Ancient Riddle 
Solved.” He conceives himself to have 
discovered the “values” of the characters 
on each side of a clay disk, perhaps of 
about 1600 B. C., found by the Italian 
excavators at Phaestos, in Crete. Each 
group of characters or pictographs is 
enclosed at either end by a line, and 
seems to stand for one word. If so, 
there are thirty-one words on one side 
and thirty on the other of the disk. 

For reasons, which he gives, Dr. 
Hempl reads from right to left. He 
finds the writing to be a syllabary, a set 
of syllables, as ba, ka, tu, oi, ro and so 
on, like the Cyprian; but the characters 
of the Cyprian writing are not picto- 
graphs, but conventional forms, as in our 
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alphabets. The signs on the disk are not 
written in pen and ink or incised on clay 
tablets, like the other writings in Crete, 
undeciphered, found by Mr. Evans. The 
signs on the disk are printed with stamps 
on the clay. Again, they do not repre- 
sent people dressed as in the ancient art 
of Crete; the woman has not a wasp 
waist, like the Cretans, nor have the men. 
The crested man’s head and the round 
shields of some of the Northern invaders 
of the Delta are represented as seen in 
ancient Egyptian wall paintings ; the ship 
is not a Cretan ship; the bow is like the 
Homeric bow; and, in the hut, Mr. 
Arthur Evans recognizes architecture of 
Southwestern Asia Minor. I do not 
think that there is proof that the disk is 
of Southwestern Asia Minor; however, 
that appears to be Dr. Hempl’s view. 

Now, when any one professes to have 
discovered something new in any science, 
the scientific are always up in arms 
against him. Each says to his own soul: 
“It is not likely that this fellow has suc- 
ceeded where I have failed,” especially if 
“this fellow” be a foreigner. Then awak- 
ens the cold dread of the scientific man 
lest he should be allured by ideas which 
may prove to be mistaken. They are 
timid about risking their “scientific repu- 
tations.” They dislike originality above 
all things. These are merciful provi- 
sions of nature, and the scientific gentle- 
men, by bringing forward every conceiv- 
able objection to a novelty, are most use- 
ful in stamping out erroneous theories. 

For my own part, I have no scientific 
reputation to lose; I adore novelty, and 
would always prefer to find that a new 
idea is true. Moreover, I want to be- 
lieve that these old Cretans did speak 
Greek. Nevertheless, one must not be in 
too great a hurry. There are manifest 
objections to parts of Dr. Hempl’s meth- 
od and to some of his results. I may 
state those which at once occurred to me, 
and which, I find, have seemed much 
more forcible to better scholars. 

First, mere guesswork there must be. 
But guessing is too easy, it is said, if 
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you find on the disk an unknown char- 
acter, which, to suit your reading, should 
be, say, Ja, or so, or nu, or pe, and repre- 
sents a known object; and next, hunt in 
the Greek dictionary for a name and the 
object which begins with the letters that 
you need. Thus Dr. Hempl found rea- 
son to think that a picture of a man 
walking at top speed meant /a, and then 
he found that the Greek word labropodes 
meant “walking rapidly.” But the word 
occurs only (as far as we know) in very 
late Greek, and seems a half comic com- 
pound. Then, for lily, the Greek word 
souson is probably late and foreign, and 
there are other such cases; while in a 
language so rich as Greek you can hardly 
miss finding a word for anything begin- 
ning with the syllable you want. But, on 
the other hand, out of the forty-five char- 
acters on the disk, I reckon at least 
seventeen which correspond to the initial 
letter or syllable of the usual Greek 
name of the object which the character 
represents. Thus: 


Hawk hierax (hi. v-i) 
Horn keras (ke or ka) 
Dabchich or lesser grebe kolumbis (ko) 

Flute surinx (su) 

Man aner (a) 

Boy pais (pa) 
Woman guné (gu or ku) 
Tunny fish thunnos (tu) 
Sheep’s head ois (0) 

Hog’s head hus (u) 
Horse’s foot pous (pu) 
Moth ses (se) 

Hide derma (de te) 
Dirk or Knife machaira (ma) 

Bow toxon (to) 

Yoke zeuglé (ze) 

Ship naus (ne) 


There are others more doubtful; fig- 
ures which stand for a lyre, a jug, a cab- 
inet (?); others are symbols; others are 
flowers or sprigs not easily identified ; 
others are conventional symbols. But at 
least, out of forty-five characters, here 
are seventeen pictures, each representing 
an object, while the first syllable of the 
Greek name of the object is taken to be 
represented by the character. But in 
only one case out of the seventeen 
(namely, tunny, which is derived from 
the Greek thunnos) does the English 
name of the object begin with the right 
syllable. Comparing Latin, or French, 
you will find almost as little correspond- 
ence between the object represented and 


the initial syllable of its name in these 
tongues. 

In these circumstances I do think Dr. 
Hempl had a right to look further. for 
more Greek words designating objects 
iess familiar. He guesses, of course, but 
he guesses not half so widely or wildly 
as did the discoverers of the meanings 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. You have 
only to read any account of that great 
discovery and you will see the shifts to 
which the learned resorted. 

So much for guessing. 

Next, a scholar of the first eminence 
tells me that the text smelted out of the 
characters by Dr. Hempl “is not Greek.” 
Emphatically, save for not a few words, 
it is not the Greek we know; but then we 
do not know the Greek of six centuries 
before Homer. As to the grammar, the 
grammar, most assuredly, is not what I 
am accustomed to! Thus, apo leistore 
(“from a robber’’) is all right, with the 
genitive; but in the very next words apo 
takes the dative. It can do so in the 
dialects of Arcadia and Cyprus (the 
most ancient), but in the inscription it 
should stick to one case or the other! I 
need not here go further into the gram- 
mar, but it is very odd indeed. Thus the 
article has a feminine form, but the femi- 
nine article, in the genitive, is supplanted 
by the masculine! 

Next, Dr. Hempl says that the dialect 
is. lonian, and thinks that the document 
is from Southwestern Asia Minor. But 
Homer (say 1000 B. C.) says nothing of 
any Greeks in that region, and the migra- 
tion of the Ionians to Asia is usually 
dated about goo B. C. 

Of all this (tho the objection at once 
occurred to me) I think little. There is 
no proof that the disk is from Asia 
Minor. Moreover, in the age of migra- 
tions, say 1600 B. C., there may have 
been Ionians on the southwestern coast 
of Asia Minor, tho, six hundred years 
later, Homer may have had no tradition 
to that effect. Plainly, we need not be 
scholars to discover the futility of this 
objection. 

Again, the preposition apo (“from” or 
“of”) occurs in at least a third of the 
words on the first side of the disk. This 
looks odd; but, if we grant that the 
words are words, the oddity is equally 
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great, whatever the sense of the two first 
syllables (read apo) may be. Thus the 
difficulty has to be faced by every de- 
cipherer, whether he takes the language 
to be Indo-European, Semitic, Finnish, 
Aztec or Choctaw. 

A Semitic scholar, again, told me that, 
in a syllabary, there would be no vowels. 
I replied unto him that vowels there are 
in the Cyprian syllabary. A Greek 
scholar averred that the word rendered 
apotethnasi—“‘have been put to death’”— 
was impossible, as Homer never used 
apo with thnesko. The answer was easy 
—Homer does! 

It seems plain to me that if Dr. 
Hempl’s reading of the characters be 
wrong, then, when applied to the second 
side of the disk, of which he has not yet 
published his translation, they cannot go 
on producing recognized Greek words. 
But they do! 

A friend of my own, whose contribu- 
tions to literature have been scanty in 
number, and in subject confined to the 
history of golf, has deciphered, on Dr. 
Hempl’s lines, with two or three emenda- 
tions, the second side of the inscription. 
Like the first, it is in a form of verse, but 
ends in what seems to be a brief prose 
summary of the topics. The reading 
produces several perfectly familiar Greek 
words, germane to the matter, and even 
(if correctly read by my friend) contains 
the signature of the slave maiden who 
printed the inscription! Of course, this 
amateur reading may not be that of Dr. 
Hempl, and may be wrong. But about 
the presence of perfectly familiar Greek 
words produced (slightly disguised, as 
in Greek which is taken from the Cyprian 
syllabary—in the syllabic, not alpha- 
betic character of the writing) there is 
no possibility of doubt. 

I have examined, in a work on the 
Greek dialects by the learned German 
scholar, Dr. Thumb, a number of Greek 
words from the Cyprian characters, nak- 
edly stated in syllables in the Roman 
character. So stated they look ‘as like 
Finnish as Greek, in some cases; in oth- 
ers any one can see the Greek thru the 
disguise. The phenomena are the same 
when this queer syllabary of the disk is 
written out in Roman characters. For 
example, I read a word as te-se-me-ne, 
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and could only think of “disseminate”! 
But the words are te semne, “to the holy 
woman.” In the first part of the disk 
she appeals to a-te-ne (Athene, the god- 
dess), and that is Greek. 

It seems to me that if Dr. Hempl’s 
interpretations of the syllables be fan- 
tastic and erroneous we can only account 
for the results in producing Greek words 
by sheer luck, by fortuitous coincidence. 
The mathematician may calculate the 
odds against a series of such coinci- 
dences. 

Roughly speaking, the case stands 
thus: We find, somewhere, a document 
containing forty-five characters, mainly 
representing actual objects — swords, 
bows, arrows, ships, men, women, chil- 
dren, jugs, axes, boots, bolts or dowels, 
cats, swine and so forth. We suspect 
that, in this method of writing, the first 
syllable of the name of each object is 
indicated by its picture. ~In English, 
following the words as just given in 
order, we have swo, bo, ar, shi, ma, wo, 
chi, iu, ax, do, ca, swi. Using these as a 
basis, we work out the meaning of more 
characters, and then try them on the 
words as they come in the Cretan disk. 
For the first word they yield ma-sh-fl-wa- 
an. For the fourth word they yield 
ca-ca-mo. For the fifth, ma-sh-pe-go- 
thu. Clearly this will not do! The in- 
scription is not English. But, if we try 
the idea that the language is Greek, we 
do get Greek words. Any one may try 
the experiment with Phenician or any 
other Semitic language, but he must re- 
member that in 1600 B. C. no Semitic 
people known to us wrote in pictures, 
while the Egyptians did not write in the 
pictures of the disk. 

However, there remains the chance 
that the language is an unknown lan- 
guage, apparently Indo-European, which, 
we are aware, was extant in Crete in 
historic times. In that case we do not 
know the names given to objects, bows, 
arrows, cats, men, ships and so on, so we 
come to a deadlock. We seem to be 
thrown back on the Greek hypothesis. 
If that yields almost incredible grammar, 
perhaps the decipherment may be im- 
proved on reflection. If it yields, as it 
does, very poor stuff, so do many very 
early inscriptions in verse. 


St. Anprews, ScoTLAnp, 
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A New and Dangerous Proposition 


BY THOMAS H. CARTER 


U. S. Senator From MonrTana. 


HE election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people has long occu- 
pied a prominent place in the pub- 

lic mind. It is a question which has been 
well considered and upon which we are 
well informed. The proposition is plain, 
simple, popular. It contemplates a 
change which has long been desired and 
demanded by many, so that there was 
very general satisfaction when, in the 
early part of the present session of Con- 
gress, the matter was put in shape and 
brought to the front, in the form of a 
resolution providing for the submission 
to the various State Legislatures of a 
“proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States providing for the 
election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people—as members of 
the House of Representatives are elected. 

But after giving the resolution consid- 
eration the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which it was referred, has reported it 
back to the Senate for action in an 
amended form which embodies the sub- 
ject matter referred to, and the change 
so much desired by the public, but at- 
taches thereto: an additional proposition 
of very grave importance which when 


- called to the attention and carefully con- 


sidered will, I believe, prove highly ob- 
jectionable to many; for the resolution 
came back to the Senate from the com- 
mittee with an unobtrusive little “rider” 
which for the first time suggests another 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
striking at the very vitals of the parlia- 
mentary body called upon to consider it. 
This new proposition is wholly apart 
from the original resolution. It was not 
in the remotest degree suggested by the 
original resolution, and involves it with 


a vital question reaching to the very root. 


of free government; for when you de- 
prive an elective parliamentary body of 
the power to keep the channel between 
the voters and the legislative chamber 
free from obstruction ‘or pollution by 


* fraud, violence or corruption, you con- 


demn that body to~ degradation and 


death. Why was this new proposition 
attached to the proposal to submit to the 
States the question of electing Senators 
by direct vote of the people? 

The Constitution says: “The times, 
places and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and Representatives shall 
be prescribed in each State by the Legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choos- 
ing Senators.” 

The place must, of course, be where 
the Legislature meets, while Senators are 
elected by the Legislatures, but Congress 
is empowered to make or alter regula- 
tions as to the times or manner of choos- 
ing the Senators. The amended resolu- 
tion annuls that power, and by placing it 
exclusively in the States forbids its exer- 
cise in any manner by Congress or the 
Senate, in these words: 

Amendment proposed: “The times, 
places and manner of holding elections 
of Senators shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof.” 

Congress will still retain all its consti- 
tutional rights to control the election of 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives, but if this resolution as it stands 
should pass from Congress to the States 
and be accepted as a_ constitutional 
amendment, Congress would be unable 
to make any law or regulation for the 
protection of Senatorial elections against 
fraud, violence or corruption. 

Suppose, for example, that a State de- 
sired to avoid accountability to the Sen- 
ate under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments. It > would, of course, 
choose United States Senators at special 
elections to be held at such times and 
conducted in such manner as the State 
authorities might see fit, to accomplish 
their ends. The right of a person to a 
seat in the Senate could not be chal- 
lenged on account of fraud, violence or 
corruption at the polls, regardless of the 
extent to which citizens had been denied 
equal protection of the law or the right 
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to vote. To preserve the power of Con- 
gress to prescribe concerning members 
of the House of Representatives and to 
emasculate it in that respect as to the 
election of Senators, presents a sad spec- 
tacle of pitiable indirection. If the limi- 
tation of Congressional power to enforce 
the last two amendments of the Consti- 
tution by denying seats in the Senate 
Chamber claimed by violators thereof is 
the end in view, let us approach the sub- 
ject openly and without concealment. 
Let us know what we are doing and 
what the result of it will be. 

Can any one explain why Congress 
should have less power over the election 
of Senators by popular vote than it has 
over the election of members of the 
House? There is neither logic nor justi- 
fication for any such position. It is new 
and startling. It demands very close 
scrutiny. The proposal to submit to the 
States a constitutional amendment to 
provide for the election of Senators by 
direct vote of the people is popular, well 
considered, widely desired. But here 
there is added to it, inseparably, the pro- 
posal to submit an amendment to deprive 
Congress of the right to enact appro- 
priate laws to guard the election of its 
members against fraud, violence or cor- 
ruption. This proposition was never 
brought to the attention of the American 
people until the joint resolution was re- 
ported to the Senate, the middle of Janu- 
ary, IQII. 

The resolution proposes two separate 
and distinct amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, and unites them in such a manner 
that they cannot be divided at the polls 
nor in any legislative assembly. A voter 
or legislator in favor of one and opposed 
to the other will be compelled to vote for 
both in order to secure the one he favors, 
or against both to defeat the one he op- 
poses. The amendment presents two 
independent questions upon which both 
electors and legislators will inevitably 
disagree. Full and free consideration of 
either one of the propositions does not in 
any way require consideration of the 
other ; but uniting the two as in the pre- 
sented resolution precludes the fair con- 
sideration of either. 

It may well be taken for granted that 
an overwhelming majority of the voters 
and legislators of a State might favor the 
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election of United States Senators by 
popular vote and at the same time stand 
unalterably opposed to the permanent 
disfranchisement of the colored man in 
such States as might think proper to 
deny him a voice in the selection of 
United States Senators. And in the ab- 
sence of any known reason for the sud- 
den appearance of this curiosity in the 
list of legislative jockeys, those in quest 
of some assignable cause for its presence 
are driven to look for the impelling mo- 
tive behind it. It was manifestly used 
as a float to bring the rest of the amend- 
ment out of the committee room; but 
those who accepted that mode of trans- 
portation had more zeal than wisdom, 
for if the float does not serve as a sinker 
in either branch of Congress, it will 
surely prove a deadly weight in more 
than one-fourth of the State Legislatures 
—even tho it must kill for the time being 
the widely desired amendment providing 
for the election of Senators by direct 
vote. 

It is a matter demanding plain speech 
and forbidding evasion. Thru a curious 
variety of State constitutional provisions 
and legislative devices, in certain parts 
of the country success has been obtained 
in suppressing the negro vote. Now, the 
effort is being made to absolutely deprive 
the general Government of all power to 
guard, control and protect the election 
of members of the Senate, not only from 
the consequences of these provisions and 
devices, but also from such fraud, vio- - 
lence and corruption as may, at any time, 
taint a Senatorial election, North or 
South. In the disfranchisement of the 
negroes in the Southern States we now 
passively acquiesce, but in this amend- 
ment we are asked to actually strip Con- 
gress of the power to question the elec- 
tion methods and actions in so far as the 
election of United States Senators may 
be concerned, as an inducement for co- 
operation in the adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by direct 
vote of the people. This was made plain 
in the admonition that the amendment 
would fail if the Senate restricted it to 
the election of Senators by direct vote; 
indicating that the limitation of the 
power of Congress to supervise elections 
is of primary importance in the minds 
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of some who are advocating the meas- 
ure. I do not doubt it is so considered 
in some quarters. But it would be far 
better to allow time and a tolerant public 
sentiment to aid in the solution of cer- 
tain problems rather than to invite the 
country, in this way, to give constitu- 
tional sanction to deplorable expedients 
which every patriotic citizen must ear- 
nestly pray may not long be deemed 
necessary, even in the South. 

If any change whatever is to be made 
in the constitutional provision which I 
quote, instead of withdrawing any 
power, the limitation in the last line 
should be withdrawn—‘“except as to the 
places of choosing the Senators.” This 
was reserved to the States, in the Con- 
stitution, because the Senators were to 
be elected by the Legislatures, and it was 
deemed improper for Congress to deter- 
mine the place of the meeting for a State 
Legislature. Under an amendment trans- 
ferring the election of Senators from the 
Legislature to the polling places, the 
reason for even this limitation disap- 
pears. Withdrawing this limitation would 
leave the power of Congress over the 
election of members of the House and of 
the Senate uniform, and would be emi- 
nently appropriate to the resolution; but 
the complete abrogation of the power of 
Congress on Senatorial elections is in- 
tolerable. For if Congress is deprived 
of the right to legislate on the times and 
manner of election, the States will pos- 
sess the supreme power in the premises, 
and the Senate will not be authorized to 
go behind the returns. On the adoption 
of this amendment all national laws 
regulating the time and manner of hold- 
ing elections will cease to apply to the 
election of United States Senators. Each 
State may fix a different date, and not 
only that, but different days for elections 
in different parts of the State. There 
will be nothing to prevent a State from 
electing one person for ten terms in the 
Senate, or ten persons for one term each, 
at the same election. A party so ear- 
nestly devoted to a policy as to see only 
dire disaster in its overthrow will go far 
to safeguard the cherished cause against 
the mutations of political fortunes of the 
future. With power to elect Senators of 
the United States for an indefinite num- 
ber of terms at one time, the way would 
be made clear for the passage of em- 
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balmed passion, partisanship, or section- 
alism from one generation to another. It 
would open a verdant field for the bood- 
ler and the demagog, for with the Legis- 
lature- and the State officers under con- 
trol—however that control was secured 
—a bunch of Senatorial germs could be 
secured just as easily as one. You may 
say that no State would ever pass such 
a law, but I reply that no State should 
ever be invested with the power. 

When Senators are elected by popular 
vote it is highly desirable that the elec- 
tions occur on the same day in all the 
States. This can only be assured by 
reserving to the general Government the 
right to fix the time. The proposed 
amendment not only deprives Congress 
of this right, but it also deprives it of 
any voice in the manner of conducting 
the elections. Violence and corruption 
could disturb and pollute the way to the 
Senate unchallenged by any authority 
beyond the limits of the State. Members 
of the House of Representatives being 
elected by popular vote, Congress has 
plenary power not only to control the 
election, but to control everything con- 
nected with it, even to the punishment of 
a State officer for the violation of a Fed- 
eral election law. With the present 
election of a Senator Congress can only 
go back as far as the Legislature. In 
case an amendment for popular vote for 
Senators should be adopted, the power 
of the Senate to control elections among 
the people at the polls should be identical 
with the power now inherent in the Gov- 
ernment as to the elections of members 
of the House. The very existence of 
the power today goes a long way to com- 
pel wholesome regard for the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, and 
when Senators are also elected by popu- 
lar vote that power will be still more po- 
tential than at present, because it will be 
competent, if necessary, to inquire 
whether or not the election of a Senator 
was secured thru the employment at the 
polls of means and methods in violation 
of the Fifteenth Amendment, and to 
deny a seat in the Senate when found to 
have resulted from such violation. 

Those who urge the adoption of this 
new amendment manifestly desire to re- 
move the election of Senators from Fed- 
eral scrutiny, so that questions involving 
the equal protection of the laws, as 
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guaranteed by the Fourteenth, or the 
right of citizens to vote, as guaranteed 
by the Fifteenth Amendment, may no 
longer remain subject to any Federal ex- 
amination, in so far as the election of 
United States Senators is concerned. A 
certificate of election properly certified 
by the legal officers of the State would 
have to be conclusive on the Senate as to 
all questions save and except those 
touching the qualifications of the person 
named in the certificate to hold a seat in 
the Senate. The adoption of the amend- 
ment would either paralyze or imperil 
the most efficient agency at the command 
of the Federal Government for the pro- 
tection of the rights of citizens under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments to 
the Constitution. It is the power to pro- 
tect citizens in their rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution that it is proposed to 
strike from that instrument by the latter 
part of the pending resolution, which the 
country at large understands is confined 
solely to the one question of electing 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 
The two propositions are in no way 


related, necessarily. Why can we not be- 


permitted to vote upon the question for 
which the country has been calling for 
years and years—almost from the begin- 
ning of the Government? It was mooted 
even in the Constitutional Convention. 
A distinguished representative from 
Pennsylvania insisted then that Senators 
should be elected by direct vote of the 
people. Only after long continued de- 
bate and much doubt as to the method to 
be employed, the Legislature was in- 
voked as a method of expressing the 
sovereign will of the State. The whole 
country today understands the amend- 
ment providing for popular election; but 
we will search in vain for any call from 
any source, consult as we may all of the 
avenues of public expression, for an 
emasculation of the power of the Con- 
gress to control the election of United 
States Senators. 
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All history shows that the continuance 
of parliamentary government requires 
that each house of parliament should 
have the right of control over the elec- 
tion of its members. In every State 
Legislature that right is inherent. In the 
British Parliament it has been exercised 
from the beginning. In every parlia- 
mentary body in Europe—I might say, 
broadly speaking, in Christendom—the 
right to prescribe rules to govern the 
election of its own members exists, and 
never has been seriously challenged until 
this joint resolution for the election of 
Senators by popular vote was brought 
into the Senate, with a “rider” depriving 
the Senate of the United States of that 
universal power and right. No matter 
how much we desire the election of Sen- 
ators by direct vote, we must not and 
cannot adopt the resolution if the price 
now asked is still demanded. I believe 
that it would be useless to submit it to 
the States. I am sure that more than 
one-fourth of the States of this Union 
would indignantly repel the suggestion 
which in effect would constitute a sanc- 
tion of the disfranchisement of the ne- 
gro. I do not believe that, as a nation, 
we can be or ought to be coerced into 
the support of such a measure in order 
to secure some other amendment. 

The time seems to be close at hand 
when the demand of the people will be 
heard and Senators will be elected by 
direct vote, but I do not believe that to 
obtain it we should be forced to deprive 
the Congress of its power to control the 
election of its members. If this new 
proposition is insisted on at this time I 
believe that the whole question will be 
lost, as it should be, and that we shall 
have to wait for another opportunity to 
place the proposal to submit an amend- 
ment to the Constitution before the Sen- 
ate as a distinct question unencumbered 
by any such rider as the pending resolu- 
tion presents. 


Wasuinecron, D. C. 
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The World Peace Foundation 


BY EDWIN GINN 


{Mr. Ginn, who gave a million dollars to advance the cause of peace, is at the head of 
one of our largest publishing companies, and illustrates the real fellowship which may exist 
between commercialism and idealism, business and peace. This article gives his reasons for 
the gift and his belief. as to the work to be done.—EpTor.] 


INCE my establishment and endow- 
ment of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, formerly known as the Inter- 

national School of Peace, I have been 
frequently asked for an expression of 
my views regarding the most pressing 
problems in connection with the present 
war system, and the means which, in my 
judgment, are most prattical and hope- 
ful to bring about the peace and better 
order of the world. 

During the last ten years I have given 
much thought to the war system of the 
world. My efforts have been directed 
mainly to the active work that seemed to 
me necessary before any considerable 
change can be effected. Writers and 
speakers have said much about the evils 
of this system, but have not given as 
much attention to the proper remedies 
that must be adopted to remove them. 
They have worked largely thru conven- 
tions and publications, endeavoring with 
their limited means to bring about a dif- 
ferent state of things. We need to avail 
ourselves, with larger resources and bet- 
ter organization, of every avenue of edu- 
cation and influence in the great work. 

First among these is the schools. Here 
is our greatest opportunity for impress- 
ing upon the young minds—those who 
will soon undertake the responsibility of 
the world’s work—the true principles 
that should govern international affairs. 
It is not possible for us to engage special 
teachers to instruct the children in the 
innumerable classrooms of the world on 
this subject; but we may to a large ex- 
tent be able to reach them by addressing 
the regular teachers assembled in large 
bodies and arousing their interest, so 
that they will carry the word to the 
scholars. 

Our attention should be directed espe- 
cially to the course of study in the 
schools, in order that we may improve 
conditions there. In times past, when 
fighting was the main business of the 


world, literature was largely made up of 
the story of conflicts, and much space 
and time were taken up by these descrip- 
tions in histories. There still remains 
too much that is a pernicious influence 
upon the child, altho fortunately recent 
historians show a marked improvement. 
Is it surprising that our children should 
receive the impression that war has con- 
tributed cardinally to the development of 
mankind when ‘so large a part of our 
histories and so much of the literature 
studied in our schools are devoted to the 
details of the battlefield, and so little to 
the more real things of life—the things 
that are constructively developing the 
nations? We desire to have it made very 
plain to what extent civilization has been 
hindered by these misfortunes. The 
study of history should dwell largely 
upon the peaceful pursuits of life—agri- 
culture, trade, commerce, schools, sci- 
ence. These are the things that the chil- 
dren should give their chief attention to, 
and not the collisions of the nations. 

Then there is the preacher, who comes 
into contact with all classes and condi- 
tions of men, young and old, the world 
over. Here is a tremendous influence 
that should be taken into consideration. 
Our directors should meet these minis- 
ters in conventions and awaken their 
especial interest in these matters, .so that 
they will take up the work with their 
congregations. 

The press is a most powerful influence 
in this educational work and the one that 
the world responds to quickly. Our 
directors will come into touch with its 
great leaders, personally and in conven- 
tions, and endeavor to impress upon 
them the kind of work the cause needs 
in the magazine and the daily journal. 

Another great body of men of highest 
significance are the merchants, the manu- 
facturers, the bankers and financiers of 
the world. They hold within/their grasp 
the means for carrying onAwar, and we 
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should see that they have the fullest in- 
formation bearing upon this subject, in 
order that they should withhold their 
support from a system that is exercising 
such a baneful influence on the world. 

It will take many millions of dollars to 
carry on this work successfully, and the 
funds given by a few generous people 
will be wholly inadequate for it. More- 
over, it would not be well for the people 
to feel that this responsibility had been 
taken off their shoulders and that the 
work could be accomplished without 
their assistance. They must be made to 
realize that it needs world-wide co-op- 
eration. A person is interested in that in 
which he has an investment, either in 
time or money, and it is this investment, 
this responsibility, that the friends of 
peace must take upon themselves if this 
problem is to be solved. 

For trustees of the World Peace 
Foundation we have secured able men, 
some occupying executive positions at 
the head of leading colleges, others 
prominent business men. They are: 
President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Har- 
vard University; President W. H. P. 
Faunce, of Brown University; President 
Joseph Swain, of Swarthmore College ; 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of Columbia 
University; Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 
dean of Simmons College; Rev. Edward 
Cummings, of Boston; Hon. Samuel W. 
McCall, of Winchester: Mr. George A. 
Plimpton, of New York, of the firm of 
Ginn & Co., treasurer of Barnard Col- 
lege and trustee of Amherst College; 
Mr. George W. Anderson, of Boston, the 
well known lawyer; Samuel B. Capen, of 
Boston, a prominent merchant and presi- 
dent of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. 

The first qualification in the men 
sought to serve a3 directors, who will be 
responsible very largely for the execu- 
tion of the work, was a strong desire to 
devote themselves to the cause. The next 
was experience in international affairs 
and the ability to labor successfully in 
this field. It is gratifying to be able to 
say that we have secured just the men 
we started out to find. They have not 
only accepted the call, but each has ex- 
pressed a devotion to the cause as the 
one thing in the world which he has pri- 
marily at heart. 


* 
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The board of directors consists of 
President David Starr Jordan, of Stan- 
ford University, who has been. chosen 
chief director; Edwin D. Mead, the sec- 
retary of the Foundation; James Brown 
Scott, long connected with the State De- 
partment, and editor of the Journal of 
International Law; Rev. Charles R. 
Brown, formerly of Oakland, Cal; John 
R. Mott, who has met with such great 
success in organizing student bodies; 
James A. Macdonald, of the Toronto 
Globe, and Hamilton Holt, of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. All are men of marked in- 
dividuality. That is the kind of talent 
necessary for any great work; and each 
will find himself helped by contact with 
every other. It is the merging together 
of these strong qualities that we are aim- 
ing at rather than the domination of any 
single personality. We want the great- 
est individual freedom in thought and 
action consistent with a broad and all 
round development of the work. It has 
been my aim to specify only the general 
outline of what we hope to accomplish, 
leaving to the officers who should be 
chosen the formulation of details. 

_ We have also been fortunate in secur- 
ing a large and representative advisory 
council. 

Our headquarters will require no cost- 
ly building; good accommodations al- 
ready in existence can be rented at 
moderate expense. Our funds must be 
husbanded carefully for the efficient 
work of able men and women. 

One of our duties will be to dissipate 
the many illusions prevalent concerning 
the value of a great navy in securing the 
commerce of a nation. This has been 
powerfully discussed by Norman Angell 
in his new book, “The Great Illusion.” 
Among other facts he mentions the mer- 
cantile fleet of Norway, which is larger 
in proportion to the population than that 
of Great Britain; even in the British 
colonies like Canada England is losing a 
part of her trade to Swiss and Belgian 
merchants. Nor are these large arma- 
ments needed for the security and happi- 
ness of a small nation. For example, the 
3 per cent. bonds of Belgium are quoted 
at 96, while those of an all powerful mil- 
itary nation like Germany are quoted at 
82. Norway’s 3%4’s are quoted at 102, 
while Russia’s 3%4’s are quoted at 81. 
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The same relative disproportion is true 
of the private individuals as of the na- 
tions. It is reported that in the small 
nations the individual lives as a rule 
more comfortably than in the large one, 
for the reason that his burdens of taxa- 
tion are not as heavy on account of mili- 
tary expenses. To quote from “The 
Great Illusion” : 

“Dr. Bertillon, the French statistician, has 
made an elaborate calculation of the relative 
wealth of the individuals of each country. The 
middle-aged German possesses (on the es- 
tablished average) nine thousand francs. The 
Hollander, sixteen thousand.” 

There seems at this moment to be a 
naval fever extending all over the world, 
each nation vying with the others in the 
pride of military glory. A few years 
ago Chili and Argentina erected a statue 
of Christ high up on the Andes as a 
monument to perpetual friendship and 
peace between those nations. They in- 
tended to disband their armies and na- 
vies and rely wholly upon the good will 
of the people for their security. Hardly 
had the monument been dedicated when 
our flying squadron was sent around 
South America to the Pacific on its spec- 
tacular cruise; and all South America 
was in excitement. The statue on the 
Andes was quickly forgotten; the navy 
craze took possession of the people, and 
they forthwith proceeded to build battle- 
ships. Those who felt that this sailing 
of our fleet was a peaceful message to 
the nations made a great mistake. It 
only aroused in them a more intense de- 
sire to match our magnificent fleet. What 
it did in Brazil and Argentina it also did 
in Australia. 

The question of fortifying the Isth- 
mian Canal is now before us and is likely 
to have a strong bearing upon inter- 
national affairs. If we feel that it is 
necessary to fortify this canal in order 
to protect ourselves from encroachment, 
it will show to the whole world a distrust 
of others that they do not show toward 
us. Can we, one of the most powerful 
nations on the globe, afford to put our- 
selves in such a situation? It is not so 
much the fifteen or fifty million dollars 
that will be worse than wasted in such 
fortifications, nor the constant expense 
of keeping them up, that I deprecate, as 
the showing in such a pronounced way 
our distrust of other nations. 
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A fundamental duty with all peace 
workers today is to secure a reduction in 
the armaments of the world. It is, of 
course, a mistake for the advocates of 
peace to cry “Disarm! Disarm!” with- 
out supplying a rational substitute for 
the present armaments ; for the people of 
the world have been running so many 
years along the present track that they 
will not give up what they feel is neces- 
sary for the safety of the nations until 
something else is put in its stead that 
will in their judgment accomplish the 
same end at less expense of blood and 
treasure. 

The economic conditions of the world 
must be studied in all their bearings. We 
should catalog the amount of treasure 
that has been spent and the number of 
human lives sacrificed in the past in this 
war system. We should set forth in 
forceful language the effect of these 
losses upon the development of the 
world. The cost in dollars and cents is 
the smallest loss. The human lives sacri- 
ficed are the main thing—the bright 
young men in the strength of early man- 
hood sent into camps to die there or on 
the battlefield, or to be returned to their 
families after years of the corrupting 
influences of camp life. This loss to the 
world cannot be calculated. The human 
family needs its best blood for its future 
development. Research should be car- 
ried on along biological lines, as has al- 
ready been so well begun by Dr. Jordan; 
and we should ascertain from the na- 
tions that have suffered most what effect 
war has had upon them. 

Our cause has suffered greatly be- 
cause we have not urged more forcefully 
the substitute for large armies that shall 
give the needed protection. Each nation 
has heretofore been looking for its own 
advancement without regard to the effect 
it may have upon others. The peace of 
the world is no longer a national prob- 
lem. It cannot be solved selfishly and in- 
dependently, but requires the cooperation 
of all nations. The world has advanced 
to such a stage that it is no longer possi- 
ble for one nation to suffer without in- 
volving others in a similar !oss. 

My idea is to bring constantly before 
the people the advantages of codpera- 
tion, adopting the policy of taking a por- 
tion of the present armaments, say 10 
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per cent., and establishing an _ inter- 
national army and navy. In taking such 
action we should avoid any discussion 
concerning the proportion that each na- 
tion should contribute to this inter- 
national force. The advantages of such 
a readjustment are these: It will cost 
practically nothing, and by posting sec- 
tions in the places where trouble is most 
likely to occur adequate protection will 
be secured. The establishment of this 
force would not interfere with the pres- 
ent military organization. That would 
go on as now, relatively as strong; so 
that each nation could safely enter upon 
this experiment which might, and in my 
judgment probably would, result in the 
beginning of permanent disarmament. 

The establishment of an international 
power would be the natural beginning of 
a world congress, and the completer de- 
velopment of the international court 
would follow. Until these three branches 
of international organization are per fect- 
ed there will continue to be great loss of 
life and property, which should be de- 
voted to the natural, peaceful develop- 
ment of the human race. 

When these organizations are estab- 
lished, the border lines between the na- 
tions will practically disappear except 
for local needs, and all the nations will 
be as free in the interchange of activ- 
ities as are our different States. Al- 
ready these boundary lines are vanish- 
ing, as will be seen by the various in- 
ternational organizations which are con- 
sidering the well being of all without 
regard to nationality, such as the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, the In- 
ternational Medical Association Against 
Warfare, the Permanent Committee of 
the International Congresses of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the International 
Congresses of the Press, International 
Congresses of Science, the Red Cross 
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Society, and scores of other organiza- 
tions. 

The advantages coming from a closer 
intercourse among the nations cannot be 
overestimated. We have done something 
in the exchange of professors, in the vis- 
iting of representatives of churches, 
boards of trade, etc., one country with 
another, but we have hardly made a be- 
ginning. A systematic effort should be 
made in every direction to bring people 
of like callings in the different nations 
into association with each other, in order 
that they may become better acquainted. 
The governments themselves should lend 
a hand to this fraternization. Even a 
small proportion of the amount now 
spent on military appropriations would 
yield a much richer return in mere secur- 
ity and defense. It is simply because the 
peoples do not know each other, and see 
the seas alive with battleships and the 
frontiers bristling with cannon, that they 
distrust each other. 

It is the consideration of such prob- 
lems as those I have thus briefly stated | 
which prompted me to establish our 
World Peace Foundation. It will be the 
aim of the workers in our Foundation 
to go into the field and impart to various 
circles their own enthusiasm and sense 
of responsibility. The people must be 
awakened to the necessity of taking a 
vital hand in this work. Especially must 
our young men be enlisted, young men 
in colleges and elsewhere. The future 
success of the work depends largely 
upon the codperation of vigorous young 
men who wish to devote their whole lives 
to carrying it forward, and who can in- 
spire in others the same feeling, until 
every preacher, and every teacher, and 
every editor, and every important busi- 
ness man in the whole world is brought 
into active service for the cause. 


Boston, Mass, 























A Semi-Centennial View of Secession 


BY ENOCH MARVIN BANKS, Ph.D. 


{The semi-centennial of Abraham Lincoln’s accession to the Presidency is also that of 


secession. 


The author of the following article is Professor of History and Economics in 


the University of Florida. He was born in Georgia in 1877, was graduated from Emory 
College, and has always lived in the South, except for the few years when he was studying 
at Columbia University and the University of Pennsylvania. He has frequently contributed 
articles to the magazines and reviews on Southern topics.—Eprror.] ‘ 


IFTY years ago Abraham Lincoln 
F was elected to the Presidency of 
the United States and secession 

was precipitated in the State of South 
Carolina. Before the inauguration of 
Lincoln six other Southern States had 
followed the example of South Carolina 
in passing secession ordinances and had 
co-operated with that State in forming a 
confederacy, with its temporary seat of 
government at Montgomery. Lincoln, 
upon assuming the duties of President, 
pronounced as distinctly in favor of the 
integrity of the Union as the seceding 
States had pronounced in favor of its 
dissolution. Since the two governments 
were thus holding and acting upon con- 
tradictory theories of the situation, it 
was inevitable that a clash should soon 
occur unless one side or the other should 
modify or surrender its position. The 
clash did occur, as is so well known, at 
Fort Sumter, when, upon the refusal of 
the National Government to evacuate, 
the fort was bombarded and reduced by 
order of the Confederate Government. 
Lincoln immediately issued a call for 
75,000 volunteers, four other Southern 
States, rather than aid in a policy of 
coercion, joined the Confederacy, and 
thus was inaugurated the great and 
tragic civil struggle in American history. 
Since the South was the prime mover 
in those stirring events, it seems a fitting 
thing for a Southerner who belongs to 
an entirely new generation and who has 
abounding faith in his section’s future as 
well as in his country’s destiny to write 
a short semi-centennial view of that 
movement, in the hope of being able to 
estimate in the calm light of history the 
wisdom of secession and the meaning of 
the great conflict which its trial precipi- 
tated. In a certain sense, to be sure, the 
wisdom of secession was tested and 
found wanting in the war itself; but 





there are those who urge that superiority 
of resources and numbers may triumph 
for a season over what is right and best 
in principle. Again, the writer is, of 
course, aware that historians from other 
sections of the country and from other 
parts of the world have passed judgment 
upon the Southern movement of the six- 
ties, and their judgment has been on the 
whole unfavorable to its wisdom and 
righteousness. On the other hand, the 
people of the South have very naturally 
been inclined to repudiate such interpre- 
tations as arising from sectional preju- 
dice or foreign ignorance, and while 
acquiescing in the results of the war, 
they instinctively feel that their fathers 
and grandfathers were willing to make 
the tremendous sacrifices that were actu- 
ally made only in behalf of a righteous 
and altogether splendid cause. 

To be sure, it is not the purpose of 
this paper to effect a direct alteration of 
this Southern conviction, since such per- 
vasive popular convictions do not usually 
undergo great modification at the in- 
stance of a slight magazine article. 
Nevertheless, such an article may serve 
the purpose of showing that conditions 
are changing, and that the South is be- 
coming more tolerant of a free discus- 
sion of its past and present policies. It 
is well known that this section is under- 
going a remarkable expansion of indus- 
try and commerce and is greatly enlarg- 
ing its educational facilities, and is thus 
paving the way for a liberated intel- 
lectual life. This new spirit of liberality 
toward opposing views when exprest 
with sincerity and befitting decorum is 
perhaps the greatest incipient triumph of 
the twentieth century South. Such a 
spirit is doing much toward making the 
section an integral part of the nation, 
and it will do more as the years go by 
toward making it, in hearty union and 
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co-operation with other parts of a great 
nation, an important factor in the ad- 
vancement of world civilization. A free 
estimate of our past and a frank realiza- 
tion and acknowledgment of its errors, 
where errors are found, will place us in 
position to assume the responsible duties 
that lie in the immediate and more dis- 
tant future. In such a spirit of intel- 
lectual integrity and freedom this article 
is written. 

Large movements in history usually 
involve some important principle of gov- 
ernment, or liberty, or economics, or 
religion, or what not, and the triumph or 
defeat of the principle or principles, for 
there may be more than one, gives mean- 
ing to the movement. These larger 
aspects of a struggle are, of course, not 
always distinctly envisaged by those who 
take part in the struggle, since such par- 
ticipants are oftentimes impelled by more 
immediate interests and passions, and it 
is only with the passing of years that 
the real significance of the movement in 
relation to human progress is generally 
seen, tho, to be sure, there are usually 
some leaders who are gifted with a 
larger vision and foresee more or less 
distinctly the meaning of the movement 
they are directing. 

It requires no very acute powers of 
analysis to see—and indeed it is gener- 
ally recognized by students of American 
history—that two large principles were 
involved in secession and the Civil War. 
One was a question of political science 
and concerned the nature of our union. 
The war itself was prosecuted with 
avowed reference to this principle, the 
South taking one attitude toward it and 
the North taking the opposite attitude. 
The other question was antecedent to 
this, in that it operated to cause the two 
sections to take divergent attitudes on 
the question of the nature of our union 
—or, to speak more specifically, it caused 
the South to attach continued importance 
to the idea of State sovereignty, it 
caused eleven States of the South to at- 
tempt secession, as the State sovereignty 
theory declared they had a right to do, 
and it thus caused the Civil War itself. 
That fundamental cause of secession and 
the Civil War, acting as it did thru a 
long series of years, was the institution 
of negro slavery. These two questions, 
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therefore—that of State sovereignty pri- 
marily and directly, and that of negro 
slavery secondarily and indirectly—were 
the supreme questions involved in the 
American Civil War. Was the attitude 
of the South in relation to. these two 
questions right—in the highest and best 
sense of the term right? 

The ablest defense of the South’s posi- 
tion on State sovereignty is perhaps to 
be found in Alexander H. Stephens’s 
“Constitutional View of the War Be- 
tween the States.” Moreover, Stephens’s 
attitude on the eve of secession. demon- 
strated a breadth of statesmanship on his 
part that was only too rare in that emer- 
gency. He made a clear distinction be- 
tween secession as an inherent constitu- 
tional right and secession as a policy to 
be put into operation in 1860, defending 
with considerable acumen, along lines 
marked out by Calhoun, the right of a 
State to secede under the Constitution of 
1789, but combating the notion that the 
existing evils in the Union at that time 
justified a resort to so drastic a remedy. 
In his great union speech delivered be- 
fore the Legislature of Georgia just 
after the election of Lincoln, he deliber- 
ately declared and urged that the South 
was not suffering in the Union, and that 
the section was not likely to suffer under 
the administration of Lincoln. More- 
over, he calmly told his fellow country- 
men that in case they withdrew from the 
Union without greater provocation than 
then existed, the verdict of history would 
be made up against them. Every care- 
ful student of our history can appreciate 
the wisdom, the statesmanship and the 
patriotism of this speech, as well as the 
courage and correctness of Stephens’s 
attitude in opposing secession a little 
later in the Georgia convention. I ven- 
ture to think that if the lower South had 
possessed a few more leaders of Ste- 
phens’s ability and influence, secession 
would not have been precipitated by the 
election of Lincoln, except possibly in 
the case of one State. Indeed, such 
States as Virginia and North Carolina, 
altho believing in the right of secession, 
had the wisdom to defeat the secessionist 
movement until after the outbreak of 
hostilities, when they were called upon to 
aid in “coercing” their sister Southern 
States. 
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It is beyond the’ scope of this article to 
discuss in detail the circumstances and 
grievances which convinced the people 
of the South, contrary to the better judg- 
ment of Stephens and some others, that 
they could no longer remain with honor 
and safety in the Union. It is sufficient 
to say that the two sections had diver- 
gent economic systems, and that the 
institution of slavery, which was the 
South’s peculiar economic heritage, was 
the prime factor in begetting grievances. 
There arose a disposition on the part of 
the North, which in some instances took 
an aggressive form, to discredit the in- 
stitution of slavery on moral and reli- 
gious as well as economic grounds. _The 
severe criticisms of the institution that 
were thus made, particularly after 1830, 
naturally aroused a feeling of resent- 
ment in the South against those who 
would interfere in a matter with which, 
from a Southern viewpoint, they had no 
direct concern. Since the people of the 
South were on the defensive with regard 
to slavery, and since they were Southern- 
ers also, they became peculiarly restive 
under the adverse criticism that was di- 
rected against their institution, and sen- 
sitive to a degree that prepared the soil 
for a rich harvest of supposed griev- 
ances. 

Moreover, since slavery was legalized 
and regulated by the State governments 
and not by the National Government, and 
since any enlargement of the powers of 
the latter might operate, thru the in- 
creasing preponderance of Northern and 
Western influence in that Government, to 


interfere with the institution of slavery. 


at the time of the admission of new 
States or otherwise, the South was led to 
attach exaggerated importance to the 
doctrine of State rights, and to revive a 
political science that was becoming obso- 
lete. Since it was recognized North as 
well as South that the National Govern- 
ment could not directly molest slavery in 
the States where it already existed, the 
warmest debates in Congress concerned 
the powers of the National Government 
over slavery in the Western Territories, 
the debates over this question being par- 
ticularly acrimonious from the time of 
the war with Mexico down to 1860. The 
momentous election of that year centered 
upon that issue. 
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The extreme Southern party, in har- 
mony with the famous Dred Scott opin- 
ion, had advanced to the position that 
neither Congress nor the Territorial Leg- 
islature itself could debar slavery from 
a Territory, and that slavery could be 
abolished by the people of a Territory 
only after the Territory had passed into 
Statehood. This view declared slavery 
legal in all the national domain and de- 
clared Congress altogether impotent in 
the matter—in other words, only a State 
in our system of government could make 
and unmake slaves, and where States did 
not exist to exercise that function our 
public law would presume slavery to ex- 
ist and assume the protection of such 
property. On the other hand, the ex- 
treme Northern attitude, as exprest in 
the Republican party, was the exact op- 
posite of the ultra Southern position on 
the vital question of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. The party of Lincoln held that 
Congress under the Constitution had 
complete powers of government in the 
Territories, and that it should exercise 
these powers in behalf of freedom. Lin- 
coln upon several occasions very tersely 
exprest the difference between the sec- 
tions on this question in this wise: “We 
of the North think slavery is wrong and 
should be restricted, while you of the 
South think slavery is right and should be 
extended,” having reference, of course, 
to the restriction and extension in the 
Territories. It is a great popula, error 
on the part of the people of the South 
to suppose that it was in the program 
of the party of Lincoln to directly inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in 
the States where it existed. The Repub- 
lican party recognized and declared it had 
no right to do that, and Lincoln hesitated 
long before deciding that the exigencie. 
of war warranted a resort to the eman- 
cipation proclamation. 

Those opposed to the extension of 
slavery won in the election of 1860. The 
South interpreting this as the beginning 
of the decline of her dominance of the 
National Government, in a series of im- 
petuous acts which the wisdom of Ste- 
phens and others could not restrain, re- 
pudiated that Government and inaugu- 
rated one of her own. Students of history 
can easily see the reasonableness and the 
correctness of the Republican attitude on 
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the main issue in dispute in the election 
of 1860, and it is a matter of regret that 
the Southern leaders of that day were un- 
able to see its wisdom in the light of a 
true philosophy of progress. However, 
in passing judgment upon their action we 
should recognize that we have the advan- 
tage of perspective and that they were in 
large measure the victims of circum- 
stances not altogether of their own mak- 
ing. Moreover, the notion of an evolu- 
tionary order of things in morals, in gov- 
ernments and in all manner of social in- 
stitutions is an idea that was by no means 
as familiar to them as it is to us of the 
twentieth century. 

The institution of slavery was becom- 
ing an anachronism in the nineteenth 
century. Other nations, such as England 
and France, had entered upon policies of 
emancipation in the early decades of the 
century, and the Northern position on the 
subject was merely in harmony with the 
dictates of an advancing civilization. 
Southern leaders, under the influence of 
apparent pecuniary and social interests, 
failed to understand this tendency, and 
to enter upon the work of formulating 
plans for harmonizing its policies with 
the currents of world progress. More- 
over, being nettled as they were by out- 
side pressure and in many cases undue 
criticism, they more and more concen- 
trated their efforts in support of an an- 
tiquated order of things in morals and 
economy, and finally waged a four years’ 
war with unsurpassed heroism and de- 
votion in support of an equally anti- 
quated order of things in government. 
Such in epitome is the tragedy of the 
South’s past, and the tragedy of her 
present is that she does not yet fully real- 
ize it! 

So far our discussion has mainly con- 
cerned the wisdom of secession regarded 
as a matter of practical politics, with no 
particular reference to the question of its 
legal validity under the Constitution of 
the United States. We have reached the 
conclusion that calm history will not jus- 
tify, however much it may explain, the 
secessionist movement of the sixties—a 
conclusion which, as we have seen, ac- 
cords in the main with the position of 
Stephens on the eve of the secession of 
Georgia. Stephens, however, ardently 
advocated the right of a State to secede 
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under the Constitution of 1789, and we 
may infer that he regarded a union of 
States severally sovereign to be the best 
form of union. Most intelligent South- 
erners would now concede that for our 
country a confederacy with the recog- 
nized right of secession is not the best 
form of union. On the other hand, they 
would entirely agree with Stephens and 
with the great body of his fellow South- 
erners of the sixties in claiming that the 
right of secession was then inherent in 
the nature of our Union. If indeed the 
right of secession existed, we may safely 
conclude that the counter right of resist- 
ing secession by force of arms did not 
exist—a conclusion which would place 
the North in the wrong in waging the 
war, even tho the South may have acted 
precipitately and unwisely, and therefore 
wrongly, in resorting to secession without 
greater provocation. 

The dilemma just suggested may easily 
be avoided by placing the argument upon 
a plane distinctly higher than one con- 
cerned with the merely legal questions 
involved in conceiving our Union to be 
the static outcome of a contract between 
independent sovereign States. Indeed, we 
may well admit that our Union was gen- 
erally regarded at the time of its forma- 
tion and for some decades thereafter as 
a union of sovereign States. At any rate, 
it was a union made possible at the time 
thru compromises—the greatest of which 
had reference to the relative. importance 
of national and State authority. The 
Union thus established upon the basis of 
compromises was in reality a great vic- 
tory for the integrating forces moving in 
modern times in the direction of nation- 
alism. Moreover, it was to be expected 
that as the interests of the people of the 
several States became more and more in- 
terdependent and harmonious a spirit of 
nationalism would increasingly pervade 
the Union and assert its potency, unless 
some disintegrating influence should 
thwart its development. The normal in- 
tegrating influences worked in the direc- 
tion of national integrity in all parts of 
the Union except the South, where the in- 
stitution of negro slavery operated as the 
main influence to counteract its develop- 
ment. When, however, the particularistic 
spirit attempted in 1861 to put into prac- 
tice its principle of separatism In order to 
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defend the South’s cherished institution, 
the spirit of nationalism in other sections 
of the country had grown strong enough 
to assert its validity. 

It was as much the function of the 
statesmen of 1860 to interpret the nature 
of our Union in the light of what it ought 
to be as it was the duty of our fathers in 
1787 to act in harmony with the demands 
of progress in their day. Right and 
wrong are neither absolute nor static con- 
ceptions, but on the contrary they are de- 
cidedly relative and dynamic descriptions 
of conduct—conduct being right or 
wrong according to the degree in which 
it tends to promote or retard human wel- 
fare. Those who consciously and sin- 
cerely align themselves with the forces 
working for the best interests of an ad- 
vancing civilization are in the right in the 
highest and best sense of the term right, 
while those who align themselves with 
causes less beneficent in their fruitage are 
relatively in the wrong, tho their sincer- 
ity, devotion and otherwise elevated type 
of character may command a lasting 
measure of admiration. 

Viewing the great civil conflict, the 
semi-centennial of whose inauguration 
this year marks, in the light of these 
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principles and in the light of a broad 
historical philosophy, we are led irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion that the North was 
relatively in the right, while the South 
was relatively in the wrong. Lincoln for 
the North became the champion of the 
principle of national integrity and de- 
clared the time ripe for a vindication of 
its validity ; Davis for the South became 
the champion of the principle of particu- 
larism as exprest in State sovereignty 
and declared the time ripe for its vindi- 
cation. The one advocated a principle of 
political organization in harmony with 
the age in which he lived and in accord 
with the teachings of history; the other 
advocated a principle out of harmony 
with his age and discredited by the his- 
tory of Europe during the past thousand 
years. The one was a statesman of the 
highest order, deserving to be ranked 
with such of his European contempo- 
raries as Cavour and Bismarck; the other 
was a statesman of a distinctly inferior 
order in comparison, since the cause 
which he championed with so much abil- 
ity, heroism and devotion ran counter to 
the true course of political and social 
progress. 
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The Mother of Theseus 


BY EDITH LANE 


A LITTLE lad tugged at a mossy stone, 

And day by day his strength and cunning grew, 
Till sudden moved the rock, and then were shown 

His father’s sword and sandals. Yea, she knew. 
O little lad whose life was all my goal, 

Whose baby needs were compassed in my arms, 
The yearnings and the swellings of thy soul 

Have burst the bonds of childhood. With alarms 
I see the man’s full strength. Each noble trace 





That marks thy father’s son I do adore, 
But oh! it leads thee to that dangerous race. 
And have I lost my child for evermore? 
Nay, every act and every thrill of thine 
Forever mine and his, and his and mine. 


York, Pa. 











The Nationality of Our Immigrants 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY 


OWN to 1820 no statistics with re- 
[) gard to the immigration of for- 
eigners to this country were ever 
collected by the Federal authorities, but 
from 1820 to 1910, inclusive, 27,894,293 
persons have been reported as entering 
this country. The net addition to the 
population of this country was less than 
these figures would indicate, because the 
statistics of returning emigrants have 
been gathered only within very recent 
years. It would seem to be a conserva- 
tive estimate to place the net immigration 
to this country since 1820 at 20,000,000, 
because those: races which enter this 
country for the sake of accumulating a 
few hundred dollars to take back with 
them to the home country have come to 
this country in large numbers only within 
recent years. The Italians and some of 
the races from Austria-Hungary com- 
prise a large proportion of these birds of 


such a large percentage of the total down 
to 1885 entered this country in order to 
make this their permanent home. There- 
fore, a larger proportion of the immi- 
grants before 1885 stayed in this country 
than is the case with those entering since 
this date. 

Down to the Revolutionary War the 
population of this country was predomi- 
nantly English. There was a large num- 
ber of Scotch-Irish who came from 
County Ulster after the English Govern- 
ment made life unprofitable and unpleas- 
ant for them in Ireland. These were of 
the pioneer type, or frontier settlers, and 
formed a very desirable addition to our 
population. Large numbers of Germans 
from the Palatinate and provinces along 
the Rhine settled in Pennsylvania before 
and during the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. There was a small number of 
French Huguenots who emigrated after 
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WHERE OUR IMMIGRANTS CAME FROM IN 1910. 


after the battle of Culloden. From 1790 
down to 1840 most of the immigration 
came from the British Isles, but never 
amounted to a hundred thousand in any 
one year, In 1847, as a result of the po- 
tato famine in Ireland and the revolution 
in Germany, the immigration jumped to 
over 200,000. From this period dates the 
real immigration movement. 

From the middle of the century down 
to about 1885 our immigrants came al- 
most entirely from England, Ireland, 
Germany, Norway and Sweden. In 1885 
the immigration from Austria-Hungary, 
Italy and Russia combined was less than 
half as great as that from Germany 
alone. In 1910 the immigration from 
Austria-Hungary, Italy and Russia was 
more than twenty times as great as the 
immigration from Germany and more 
than four times as great as the com- 
bined immigration from England, Ire- 
land, Germany, Norway and Sweden. 
In the charts reproduced herewith, each 
dot represents a thousand immigrants. 
A hasty glance will show how the dis- 
tribution of the immigration has changed 


within thirty years. At the earlier 
period it was almost entirely from 
Northwestern Europe and is now very 
largely from Southeastern Europe. 
From the statistics gathered in 1880 it 
was not possible to distribute the immi- 
grants by races, since only the country 
from which they came was given, and in 
1910 it was decided to follow the same 
practice. It is probable that a considera- 
ble proportion of the immigrants from 
Germany, Russia and Austria were 
Poles, but since it was necessary to em- 
ploy the distribution by country in 1880 
it seemed best to follow the same plan 
in I910, instead of attempting to intro- 
duce a racial classification in addition. 
The immigration in 1910 was considera- 
bly larger than in 1880, but the fact of 
most interest to the American is that 
those countries which furnished us with 
most of our immigrants down to 1885 
contribute a continually decreasing pro- 
portion, while the volume of the stream 
is more than maintained from South- 
eastern Europe. 


New Haven, Conn, 











HAT people are a “natural re- 
+? source” is generally agreed. So- 
ciety, however, which has begun 
to feel with the great force of an ele- 
mental emotion the necessity for “con- 
serving” the trees, the rivers, the lands 
and the mineral deposits of the nation, 
hitherto has given but small thought to 
the protection of the people in a number 
of their relations. Work, for example, 
is the most significant relation in the lives 
of the vast majority of people. No other 
factor enters in so overruling a manner 
into the determination of destiny. Yet, 
in spite of the tremendous meaning of 
work and of the conditions of toil in the 
lives of most workmen, few things in 
society are so little understood as the 
influence of the factory, of labor in gen- 
eral, upon men. 

Millions of men and women enter 
daily into thousands of factories scat- 
tered thruout the United States. Some- 
times almost the entire family spends the 
whole working day within factory walls. 
We know fairly well what men do to 
things: the larger processes of transfor- 
mation whereby crude material becomes 
the manufacturéd product are almost 
common property. The reverse process, 
however, the action of the product on the 
producer, the influence of the tools and 
the machinery on the workmen, the 
effects of the thing on the man, are but 
little understood. Consequently, it has 
never occurred to the average man that 
such a thing as the “conservation of 
people,” the protection of the human re- 
sources, is in any way necessary. 

In a large number of trades men work 
with substances which are known to be 
poisonous. What effects have these 
“industrial poisons” on the men and 
women who use them in the factory and 
elsewhere? There are thirty poisons 
which enter commonly into a large vari- 
ety of manufacture and which are used 
in many trades. 

Just what effect do these substances 
have on the people who work with them? 
What happens to the men who work in 
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Occupational Diseases 


BY, WILLIAM LUDLOW CHENERY 


arsenic factories? Do the manufacturers 
of paint, the men who handle the deadly 
white lead, live normal lives and die the 
deaths of the average? Phosphorus is 
an excellent poison. It also is the basis 
of the manufacture of the old style 
match. What effect does phosphorus 
have on the makers of matches? The 
substances named are but few in the long 
list. The number of workers employed 
in the trades and manufactures connect- 
ed with these few are numbered in the 
hundreds of thousands, if not in the 
millions, in the United States. The prob- 
lem would seem to be worthy of the 
answer. 

It is a kind of commentary on the 
American conception of things that no 
one thought of investigating these situa- 
tions until about three years ago. We 
were too busy to think of the human 
factor of industry; the thing, the prod- 
uct, was the end and object. 

Dr. George M. Kober, a member of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Homes Commis- 
sion, was stung into action by the crit- 
icism of the German authority, Dr. E. J. 
Neisser, who stated in one of his books 
that Americans had not taken the trouble 
to concern themselves with the welfare 
of their wage earners. Dr. Kober made 
a report on “Industrial Hygiene,” cover- 
ing in a general way the conditions in a 
number of trades in 1907. Nothing very 
definite was learned, however, until Gov- 
ernor Charles Deneen, of Illinois, ap- 
pointed a State commission on “Occu- 
pational Diseases,” in June, 1909. This 
commission, consisting of a professor of 
sociology, two economists, a settlement 
worker and several physicians, began to 
study the lives of the workmen in a num- 
ber .of industries and trades in Illinois, 
and to some extent in the adjoining 
States. 

A rather alarming state of affairs was 
discovered in a number of places, a state 
of things in which very subtly and very 
unobtrusively thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of workmen annually were be- 
ing poisoned. Very generally the work- 
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men were unconscious of their danger, 
and less often the factory managers 
themselves did not realize the situation. 

What white lead does to American 
workmen was studied by Dr. Alice Ham- 
ilton, chief investigator for the commis- 
sion. White lead is used in thirteen 
trades and in twenty-six branches of 
manufacture. The number of persons 
employed in these trades and industries 
is almost impossible to estimate. That 
the number is very large may be inferred 
from the fact that there are 30,000 paint- 
ers in Illinois, and the painters are only 
one group affected. 

What white lead does to some painters 
is best told by hospital records and the 
“sick benefit” books of the painters’ 
unions. Every one has heard of “paint- 
ers’ colic.” To the relatively innocent 
“colic” the investigation adds paralysis, 
loss of weight, “a slowly increasing dis- 
ease of the blood vessels, of the liver, 
kidneys and heart,” insanity, senility, and 
sometimes death. 

A menacing list of evils! But no less 
threatening than the reality. The effects 
of white lead were found, not from any 
spinning of theories, but from visits to 
the county hospitals, from visits to paint- 
ers, and to family doctors. From the 
time of Theophrastus, the Greek, who 
wrote about 300 B. C., and Pliny, the 
Latin historian, men have guessed about 
white lead and people. Governor Deneen 
has the picture of a Chicago painter. 
About the first of every month this man 
is seen almost crawling thru the halls of 
the dingy, smoky home of union labor 
on La Salle street, in Chicago, just oppo- 
site the palace where Joe Leiter fought 
for the control of the world’s supply of 
wheat ten years ago and lost to stronger 
men, and where more recently “Jim” 
Patten fought the same battle and won. 
The painter stoops, apparently, with the 
weakness of eighty and more years. In 
his eyes is seen the watery blear of de- 
crepit old age, his flesh is withered, and 
his hair is the cottony yellow-white of 
age and disease. The man is forty years 
old. For twenty years—until he was 
thirty-five years old—he followed his 
trade. Day by day he absorbed white 
lead. White lead meant senility for him. 
Every time he ate without washing the 
paint from his hands, every time he cut 
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a piece of tobacco, every time he rubbed 
or ‘‘sand-papered” a painted surface, the 
flight of time was spurred on for him. 
And he never knew it. 

The case is not isolated. Of course, 
all painters are not prematurely senile. 
The susceptibility of people to lead poi- 
soning varies tremendously. Many paint- 
ers work with it for a lifetime—all good 
American paint is made on a white lead 
foundation—and are not affected. Some, 
on the other hand, suffer immediately on 
being exposed to it. 

Another picture in the Illinois Art 
Gallery of Industrial Diseases is to the 
point. It is the picture of a German 
painter who worked for twenty-five 
years in his own country. He weighed 
205 pounds when he came to the United 
States. After working here for one year 
and a half white lead poisoned him. The 
effects in his case were emaciation—he 
lost 50 pounds in weight—and double 
paralysis of the wrists. Other cases are 
shown in the Illinois report where poi- 
soning set in in a few weeks or even in 
a few days, and thus thruout 578 records 
of disaster. 

The freedom of the German painter 
from the baleful effects of lead while 
working in Germany and his illness in 
America are illustrative of our general 
conditions. Dr. Hamilton states that 
men are poisoned either by breathing the 
dry dust of paint or else by eating with 
paint-covered hands. In Germany nei- 
ther one of these things is possible. 

The Government provides in the first 
case that there shall be no dry rubbing 
of painted surfaces in enclosed rooms. 
In the United States the surfaces of all 
railroad cars and of all automobiles are 
rubbed by men working in air-tight 
rooms. ‘The rooms are kept sealed so’ 
that the paint dust will not settle on 
other damp surfaces. In Germany and 
in practically all other enlightened Euro- 
pean countries* dry rubbing is unknown 
on account of the injury to workmen. 
Yet no one thinks that foreign automo- 
biles are less well made than American 
machines. Further, the German Govern- 
ment provides that the contractor shall 
furnish his painters a warm place in 
which to change their clothes and to 





*Page 34 of report of Illinois Commission on In- 
dustrial Dtomeen. 
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wash before eating. The result of the 
method is typified in the story of the 
painter which is told above. 

Painters are only a small fraction of 
the number of workmen who are victims 
of lead. Printers of all kinds, stereo- 
typers, linotypers, plumbers, tinsmiths, 
electricians, workers in storage battery 
factories, cut glass workers, pottery 
workers, and even artists are sufferers. 
Worst of all are workers in the white 
lead factories. “I had supposed that the 
amount of disease in the United States 
was far less than in England and on the 
Continent generally, because of the fact 
that American workmen shift more than 
Europeans do,” said Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
who has visited not only a large number 
of the lead works in the United States, 
but who also studied the workers in the 
English and European factories last 
summer. “I found,” she continued, in 
summing up her impressions : 

“that in America there is far more lead poi- 
soning—that we are even blind to the effects 
of the disease. We use no more machinery 
than Europeans do and we employ foreigners 
or negroes between whom and the foreman 
there is the barrier of race or language. In 
Germany or England or France the foreman 
must know his men. In American factories 
the foreman may never have a verbal com- 
munication with his Polish or Italian laborers. 
The instructions are givin in pantomime. 
Shifting here is a disadvantage, too, because 
without a steady force no rules will be obeyed.” 

In the process of making the white 
lead powder the laborers are almost 
necessarily exposed to the flying dust 
or to absorbing the poison in their food. 
In almost every European country, both 
by the adoption of chemical and mechan- 
ical devices whereby the workmen are 
protected and by the rigid enforcement 
of Government regulations, men are not 
poisoned by the lead. 

Contrast the European and the Amer- 
ican systems: 

“In one English white lead factory employ- 
ing 182 men careful medical inspection failed 
to discover one case of lead poisoning in the 
year 1909-1910. In an Illinois factory employ- 
ing 142 men partial inspection revealed 25 men 
suffering from lead poisoning last year. In 
another English factory employing 90 men no 
case was found for five successive years. In 
an Illinois factory employing 94 men, 28 per 
cent. of all employees have had lead poisoning 


and 40 per cent. of all employed in the dustier 
work.” 


The conditions described are typical. 
The conditions found are not remark- 
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able when the ignorance of American 
factory managers is considered. In the 
first place, the process generally used in 
the United States is dangerous, far more 
dangerous’ than that used in England, 
France or Germany. It is also said to be 
cheaper. Consequently, cheapness of 
production being our American indus- 
trial ideal rather than the welfare of the 
workers. or of the community,* we will 
keep to the present method. That this is 
unnecessarily dangerous -is due to the 
ignorance of all concerned—State, own- 
ers and workers. 

The general attitude of the factory 
managers to the subject of poisoning 
was stated by an interviewer to be as 
follows: “First, there is no such thing as 
poisoning.” “Granted, the fact of poison- 
ing, the extent of the damage is much 
exaggerated.” “Then you can’t trust the 
doctors; they will say anything against 
the company.” “Oh, the smaller fac- 
tories are undoubtedly bad, but we are 
all right!” And after some specific cases 
in the factory at hand are pointed out 
comes the final refuge: “Well, what are 
you going to do with these ‘Polaks’ or 
these ‘dagoes,’ anyhow? You couldn’t 
drive them to washing with a stick!” 

The attitude is not permanent, how- 
ever, and as soon as possible measures 
of prevention are explained, and when, 
too, the probability of State legislation is 
pointed out, safety devices are promised. 
The extent of the menace at the present 
time is very great in this one industry. 
In storage battery factories the dangers 
are as great. 

The real pathos of the situation is that 
the weakest classes in the community are 
compelled to bear the entire burden of 
suffering and weakness which our com- 
munity ignorance and carelessness have 
entailed. It is the humblest and the 
poorest who have to resort to the “dan- 
gerous trades.” The humblest and the 
poorest are usually also the most igno- 
rant and always the most defenseless. 

What lead does to men has been the 
burden of this story. The reason is that 
its effects are best known “of all indus- 
trial poisons.” 

But lead is not the only “industrial 
poison,” the effects of which upon Amer- 





*Since this was written one of the largest lead com- 
panies, having factories all over the United States, has 
exprest its ~ — to adopt all safety devices 
amilton. 


suggested by Dr. 
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ican workmen have been carefully traced. 
The same Illinois commission undertook 
to learn the place that brass plays in the 
lives of the workers in brass factories, to 
discover something of the ills which 
affect workers in arsenic factories, in 
plants where mercury is used, to learn 
the diseases which affect workmen in 
factories where acid fumes exist. The 
relation between the man and the thing, 
the direct causal connection between the 
poison and the disease, the scarcely less 
immediate connection between the faulty 
or imperfect methods of factories and 
the budget for poor homes and county 
hospitals, is pointed out with a scientific 
exactness. 

Dr. John B. Andrews, of the Bureau 
of Labor, issued in 1910 a report on 
“Phosphorus Poisoning in the Match In- 
dustry.” Phosphorus poisoning comes 
almost entirely from the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of “par- 
lor matches.” The effects of phosphorus 
upon the workers have been known for 
two generations. 

As long ago as 1848 Bottger invented 
the safety: match, in the composition of 
which none of the dangerous phosphorus 
is used. For more than five years matches 
containing no poisonous phosphorus 
have been made and used in the United 
States. Almost since the invention of 
the match the “phossy” jaw of match 
makers, the decomposing bone of the 
lower jaw, has been commonly known. 
As to the reason for the continuance of 
the use of an object which inevitably 
means’ disease, Dr. Andrews is very 
clear : 

“The manufacture of matches in the United 
States beyond any other industry presents an 
opportunity to improve conditions and easily 
to make a most dangerous industry entirely 
harmless. Peculiar to this industry is a dis- 
ease which, without a great expense, without 
a long struggle against poverty, indifference, 
ignorance and neglect, may be eliminated abso- 
lutely by the prohibition of the use of white 
phosphorus. A harmless substitute from the 
poison is commercially practicable and readily 
available. 

“Why then do our manufacturers not use this 
substitute? Many would gladly do so, but it 
costs just a little more to make non-poisonous 
matches. Competition is so keen that a sin- 
gle manufacturer cannot place himself at a nat- 
ural disadvantage in business. 

“In the leading countries of Europe the gov- 
ernments have come to the aid of both work- 
ers and manufacturers by requiring all manu- 


facturers to discontinue the use of the poison. 
In these countries the manufacturers are all 
on an equal footing and the danger of phos- 
phorus poisoning is entirely eliminated.” 

The situation in this country is com- 
plicated by the fact that one of the match 
companies has the patent rights for the 
use of sesquisulphide or safety matches. 
The company has, according to Dr. An- 
drews, consented to the use of its patent 
by other companies on equal terms if the 
Government prohibits the use of white 
phosphorus. The evil of the match in- 
dustry is so well known that President 
Taft in his last message recommended 
the limitation of the use of the poisonous 
methods. 


White lead, phosphorus, arsenic, brass, 
merely touch the fringe of the group of 
things which unnecessarily hurt people. 
Out and beyond the category of “indus- 
trial poisons” there are industrial condi- 
tions which are equally baleful in their 
effects. Bad ventilation in stores and 
factories, dust in shops and outside, dirt 
in the street, the abnormal temperatures, 
both hot and cold—these things and oth- 
ers in a thousand different ways influ- 
ence for ill the lives of uncounted people. 
In many cases it is easy to effect the 
saving changes. In them all it is possi- 
ble. More government regulation is 
needed. An employers’ liability law 
which would provide compensation for 
“industrial diseases” would be effective 
in bringing on reform. More important 
still is a better general understanding of 
the workman in the relation to his trade; 
for after all is said, master and man are 
each in their kind human and to some 
extent regardful of others. As already 
recent knowledge has brought even more 
recent improvements in the lead indus- 
try, so it will be in other industries; 
greater knowledge will mean greater 
care and the prevention of suffering. 

And to some extent, perhaps, with the 
increase of knowledge the national em- 
phasis will be shifted from the integrity 
of property to the welfare of people; the 
protection of men and women who work 
wil] demand a bigger sympathy, will call 
into play a nobler set of emotions than 
those already set into operation by the 
very righteous appeal that “natural re- 
sources be conserved.” 


Hutt House, Curicaco, IL. 
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China from Within 


THE growing importance of China 
and the greater interest taken in it is 
shown by the increase in the literature of 
the subject. In the past year twenty-five 
or more books relating to Chinese af- 
fairs have been published. There is a 
marked improvement in the quality, too; 
less of a disposition to regard the people 
as mere ethnological curiosities and more 
of an effort to understand their religious, 
social and political ideas. 

.The distinguished professor of ethnog- 
raphy in the University of Leyden, the 
successor of Schlegel and the author of 
a half dozen works showing prodigious 
scholarship in Chinese, has reprinted his 
lectures, seven in number, on The Re- 
ligion of the Chinese,’ given at Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and furnished the 
volume with an index. He insists rightly 
that Chinese religion, tho its origin is 
lost in the night of ages, is a spontane- 
ous product, spontaneously developed in 
the course of time. It had its patriarchs 
and apostles, but no founders compar- 
able with Buddha or Mahomet, and has 
developed itself under the influence of 
the strongest conservatism. He distin- 
guishes sharply between native and ex- 
otic or Buddhist elements. We need not 
expect a popular work from Dr. De 
Groot, nor one of easy reading, but if 
one wants thoro and accurate informa- 
tion, and ‘can enjoy penetrating views 
and philosophical explanations, this is a 
book worth mastering. The author treats 
clearly of universalistic animism and 
polydemonism. More than any other 
writer, he shows forcibly the incubus un- 
der which China labors in her perpetual 
struggle with specters. He treats lumi- 
nously of ancestor. worship and also of 
that vast conglomeration of text, com- 
mentary, tradition and social ritual called 
Confucianism, which occupies toward 
the original religion, which the scholar 
Kung formulated in literature, very 
much the same relation which the Jew- 
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ish Targums do toward the Old Testa- 
ment, or the popular religion of South- 
ern Europe does to the New Testament. 
One chapter is given to Taoism and two 
to Buddhism, and in these latter the au- 
thor of “The Code of the Mahayana in 
China” is clear‘and convincing. Possibly 
had English been his vernacular, Dr. De 
Groot’s style might have been more flex- 
ible and suggestive, but as it is, this 
work bears the unmistakable stamp of 
clear vision and thoro scholarship. The 
author’s convictions may be summed up 
in his judgment, given on p. 61: “If it is 
the will of God that man shall have a re- 
ligion in order to be happy, the Chinese 
religion is certainly no religion shaped 
by God.” 

Dr. Underwood, known as a veteran 
missionary in Korea, translator of the 
Bible, author of an excellent Korean 
grammar and dictionary, and as an alum- 
nus of the New York University, was 
appointed to the Charles F. Deems lec- 
tureship of philosophy. He delivered six 
lectures on Taoism, Shinto, the Shaman- 
ism of Korea, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and in conclusion made comparison of 
the foregoing theisms with that of the 
Old and New Testaments. His book, 
The Religions of Eastern Asia,? contains 
little of original research or freshness of 
presentation in these lectures, but in 
treating of Korean Shamanism the au- 
thor shows that he has observed and re- 
flected. It is tautology to add the word 
“ism” to Shinto. Dr. Underwood’s con- 
tention, that Korea “possessed originally. 
in all probability, a pure monotheism,” 
lacks proof, tho it is certain, as he says 
on page 135, that the national Korean 
faith still holds sway. This work is 
probably better fitted to win popular 


- readers than is De Groot’s. 


In his thirty-seventh publication on 
things Chinese, Studies in Chinese Re- 
ligion,? the veteran professor at the Vic- 
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toria University of Manchester gives us 
his ripe thought and last word on the 
spiritual life of China. As one might 
expect, who knows the author’s great 
merits and his pronounced limitations, 
his best chapters are his first in order, 
for here he deals with the life of Old 
China, as reflected in the books and as 
surviving and tested by the life of today, 
both of which this former and famous 
pedestrian, functionary and indefatiga- 
ble inquirer knows so well. Professor 
Parker’s books are not for the general 
reader, few of whom will get beyond the 
initial chapter—best and most compre- 
hensive and illuminating of all. To the 
critical reader and patient inquirer, how- 
ever, the other chapters are as mines of 
gems and gold. His method is compara- 
tive. He makes clear just how the Chi- 
nese absorbed, digested and expressed, 
not only the old spiritual life of their an- 
cestors, which Confucius printed, as it 
were, from a stereograph of his own 
making, while Lao-tsz kept it in “living” 
or movable type, but he shows also how 
Buddhism, Islam and Christianity came 
and in what measure influenced the Chi- 
nese mass. With many a radium-like bit 
of scholarship, and sometimes with wit 
and even cynical comparison with Anglo- 
Saxon stupidity and love of ruts, this is 
set forth. The latest critical literature 
of the subject is also compared, criticised 
and digested for us and an index is fur- 
nished. Apparently, the Chinese, in his 
way, is also “incurably religious.” 

In China Under the Empress Dow- 
ager* Messrs. Bland and Backhouse pre- 
sent a view of the late Empress Dow- 
ager of China which is new in the Occi- 
dent, but old to many, who, like the re- 
viewer, have held to the belief that this 
woman of rare abilities acted with the 
one idea of “China for the Chinese,” 
and, within the limits of her light and 
knowledge, was a noble patriot. So as- 
tounding are the facts in the life of the 
last female occupant of the Dragon 
Throne that Mrs. Fraser, for example, 
insists that there were two lives and two 
women, instead of one; youth, vigor and 
a new feminine personality succeeding 
without public knowledge of death or re- 
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moval the original imperial widow. This 
violent hypothesis resembles that which 
attempts to prove that the alleged Queen 
Elizabeth of England was not a woman, 
but aman. All internal evidence and the 
undoubted scholarship of the authors of 
this book, which from copious transla- 
tion of native documents reconstructs 
the true life of the late Empress Dow- 
ager, show that in this volume we have 
a work of first importance for under- 
standing China’s modern history. Be- 
sides copious text and pleasant style, 
there are well chosen illustrations and a 
good index. 

It is to be hoped that the example of 
Clark University will be followed, and 
that, whether for the celebration of an- 
niversaries of foundation or the quicken- 
ing of the departments of history, other 
conferences, such as were held in 
Worcester, will be called. History is 
none the less scientific when vitally co- 
ordinated with the present; for, as says 
the Japanese proverb, ‘‘In the past read 
the present.” In such a book as China 
and the Far Easi,> containing twenty- 
two essays or addresses, wherefrom the 
omission of an index is atrocious, we 
must look for names rather than subjects 
as giving credentials and worth to the 
volume. Here certainly we have them, 
for all the writers have studied their 
subjects in the laboratory, among the 
living people. In the case of Japan two 
native and very eminent scholars, Drs. 
Asakawa and Takamine, are represented. 
Sixteen of the papers relate to China. 
World politics, international relations, 
American policy, trade, money, the Man- 
churian situation, opium, the army, the 
student abroad, the new learning and 
Christian missions are treated by vary- 
ing men and minds. Such publicists and 
scholars as Coolidge, Holcombe, Wil- 
liams, Millard, Morse, Foord, Jenks, 
Straight, Wright, Swift, Wilder, Mer- 
rill, Sheffield, Beach and Moore, whose 
names to those interested in the subject 
carry weight and suggest power, here 
present their best thoughts. In such a 
volume there is of necessity some in- 
equality of style and ability to pass be- 
yond statistics to great facts and gen- 





“CHINA UNDER THE Empress Dowacer. By J. O. P. 
Bland and E. Backhouse. 1 vol., 8vo, pp. 525. Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


5CHINA AND THE Far East. Clark University Lec- 
tures. Edited by George H. Blakeslee. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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eral truths, while it is certain that im- 
pressions rather than demonstrations 
dominate some of the writers. Yet on 
the whole we rank this volume as one of 
the very best of its kind. 

The Russian Road to China® is the 
book we have been waiting for. We have 
read much about the great Siberian rail- 
way, Irkutsk, sledging thru Transbai- 
kalia, Russia in Evolution and the other 
subjects handled in the nine chapters of 
this book, but here in text and picture we 
have what we want to see and know. 
The author’s style is bright and snappy, 
and the story tells itself well. A good 
map helps us, but the author has lowered 
the value of his book by neglecting an 
index. Here are graphic representations 
in word and picture of the long duel be- 
tween Cossack and Tartar. As we read 
the racy anecdotes and hear again the 
Russians’ chat and gossip, realize the lo- 
cal prejudices, official opinions and su- 
bordinate notions, now that the war is 
over, we realize what a good traveling 
companion and story teller this Ameri- 
can, now a prominent member of the 
New York Legislature, is. 


as 


In the Catskills. Selections from the Writ- 
ings of John Burroughs. With Illustra- 
tions from Photographs by Clifton John- 
son. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Wherever John Burroughs goes he 
carries with him the same inimitable 
company, that is John Burroughs him- 
self, so that it makes little difference 
what ledge rock or moss covered stone 
wall he sits on, all that is interesting of 
the bird or animal kind at once makes 
up to him for a look into his sharp, 
genial eyes; skunk, hawk, oriole, or 
eagle, fox or bear, sit for the inevitable 
portrait, or he will know the reason 
why. Thus, in the present volume, 
eight essays of his best quality have been 
collected, the range of which is sup- 


posed to be confined to the Catskills, . 


where he was born and pushed a plow, 
whetted the scythe and loafed away his 
youth—occupations which he _ under- 
stood thoroly, if his own word is to be 
trusted—and who wouldn’t trust John 





*Tue Russian Roap to Cuina. By Lindon Bates, 
Jr. New York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3. 
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Burroughs’s word? He was diligent 
enough, when it was necessary to be 
diligent, but he could loaf. Speaking 
of a neighbor, he said: “That’ man 
hasn’t a lazy bone in his body, but I 
have lots of ’em—lots of ’em.” So in 
these eight essays he takes us back to 
his youth in Western Catskill farm 
life; but the plow and the scythe dis- 
appear ; the oxen are gone, and we chase 
the fox over the border, with the sturdi- 
est of keen-eyed naturalist hunters and 
trappers that have taken up the business 
of loafing in earnest among the undo- 
mesticated fowl and the untamed beast 
of the fields. Nature with him is never 
dead. Every part of it is alive. He loves 
it, and his love for it gives it life. 
Whether he is measuring the foot track 
of a hare or casting a seasonable fly for 
a speckled trout, he puts his heart into it, 
and the hare or the trout stays by to look 
on. “When you bait your hook with your 
heart,” he says, “the fish always bite; 
they will jump clear from the water for 
it; they will dispute with each other 
over it; it is a morsel they love above 
everything.” But it must be “a tender, 
unctuous heart,” “with a pulse of feel- 
ing and sympathy to the extremity of 
the line.” 


a 


The Other Side of the Rainbow. By Flor- 
ence Bone. New York: Eaton & Mains. 
85 cents. 

This pretty, fanciful, fairy story, with 
margins appropriately illuminated with 
tall poppies and butterflies and fairy- 
rings, is dedicated to a little girl who 
has not forgotten how to wonder, and 
since there must be many little girls like 
her, the dainty book would be a pleasant 
one to put into their hands. Such de- 
lectable characters as the Fairy Wonder 
and the Poppy Goblin, the Pink Elf, the 
Lovesome Fairies, flit thru the pages and 
down the poppy-stalks ; there are always 
plenty of marvels and flocks of fairies in 
“The Wood-That-Is-Not-There,” as the 
author gravely assures us; the adven- 
tures of Old-fashioned Jane in her quest 
for the other side of the rainbow are 
depicted with a light touch like the brush 
of a thread of gossamer against the 
cheek as one walks thru a summer 
wood. 
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Literary Notes 


..The Temple Bible Dictio:.ary (Dutton) 
costs $4 instead of $1 as we stated in our re- 
view of January 19, but it is worth it. 

....We have made only the most casual ex- 
amination of Ellen Chase’s Beginnings of the 
American Revolution, in three volumes, but 
we can at least praise the work as an example 
of book making. The publishers are the Baker 
& Taylor Co., and there are numerous illustra- 
tions. The net price is $7.50. 


....As a clue to that perplexing labyrinth 
of international interests and diverse nation- 
alities once under Ottoman rule, Dr. William 
Smith Murray’s The Making of the Balkan 
States will be of service. It is published as 
one of the Columbia University studies by 
Longmans, Green & Co. at $1.50. 


....The translation into English of the 
views of the Swedish thinker Johan Gustaf 
Bjorklund on Death and Resurrection (Open 
Court; $1) will interest many readers because 
of their basis in the cell-theory; but few will 
assent to the central and necessary postulate 
that “biology discovers and proves the exist- 
ence of that spiritual body which humanity 
has surmised since prehistoric times.” 


....We are glad to see the Smithsonian Re- 
port has fully recovered its normal corpulency 
after the lean years of 1905-6. Nowhere else 
can a public library get at so low a cost (the 
price of the volume is $0.00) such recent and 
authoritative information on all the sciences, 
and a librarian who knows what these 750 
pages contain is prepared for a good many 
questions that would otherwise go unanswered. 


.Many of the books from the library of 
the late E. C. Stedman, very recently sold at 
auction by a New York house, contain auto- 
graph inscriptions or inserted letters, or both. 
A copy of the earliest issue of the first edition 
of “The Story of a Bad Boy” bears this in- 
scription: “This is one of an edition of twelve 
copies and is enriched by all the original typo- 
= errors.—T. B. A.” The book sold for 

126. 


....From E. P. Dutton & Co. we receive a 
number of valentines of considerable variety, 
both as regards color and feeling. These fol- 
low the folder, card, and post card forms, and 
among them are to be found offerings to suit 
the most fastidious. The old-fashioned valen- 
tines representing a church in the distance. and 
floating in several thicknesses of paper lace, 
are, it seems, no more. Art has become more 
sophisticated—albeit more simple. 


.... The following paragraph is taken from 
William Lyon Phelps’s new book, Essays on 
Russian Novelists (Macmillan; $1.25): 


“If we may trust the testimony of those who know, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the English lan- 
guage, compared with the Russian, is nothing but an 
awkward dialect. Compared with Russian, the English 
language is decidedly weak in synonyms, and in the 
various shades of meaning that make for precision. 
Indeed, with the exception of Polish, Russian is prob- 
ably the greatest language in the world, in richness, 
variety, definiteness, and elegance. It is also capable 
of saying much in little, and saying it with tremendous 
orce,” 
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.The Masses, a new monthly devoted to 
the co- operative side of the socialist move- 
ment, made its appearance last month with 
original articles by W. J. Ghent, Eugene Wood 
and others and translations from Tolstoy and 
Chirikov. It is edited by Thomas Seltzer and 
published at 112 East Nineteenth street, New 
York, at 50 cents a year. 


.Mark Twain’s Colonel Sellers is known 
to the stage, and several of his short stories 
have been dramatized for the Grand Guignol, 
at Paris. But now “The Prince and the Pau- 
per” is to make its appearance as a play at the 
Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, in the same capital. 
Five acts and nine tableaus have been con- 
structed by Vladimir Bienstock and- Michel 
Caré out of the romance. M. Bienstock has 
previously adapted plays of Pinero and Tol- 
stoy. 


.The Scientific American Cyclopedia of 
Formulas, the latest edition of a work long 
known to everybody who makes things or 
mends things, contains 15,000 receipts in its 
thousand pages and there is no cooking in it 
either. It could be materially reduced in size 
and made more useful by more thoro editing, 
for many of the formulas are practically the 
same, the changes being unimportant or mere- 
ly verbal, but as it is it is invaluable for shop 
or home (Munn & Co., N. Y.; $5). 


....As the anniversary of Lincoln’s birth 
draws near what more appropriate than to 
take up the volume, Lincoln Centennial, being 
a group of addresses delivered at the memo- 
rial exercises, Springfield, Illinois, February 
12, 1909, published by the Illinois Centennial 
Commission? The speakers on that occasion 
included the French and the British ambassa- 
dors, Mr. Bryan, the late Senator Dolliver, 
and others. A poem read by Charles Henry 
Butler (“Our Leader”) is here preserved. 


..Janet Jennings has written in a compact 
volume a complement to her “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” in The Blue and the Gray, a tribute to 
patriotism whose precise value it is not neces- 
sary to discuss. The purpose of a slightly 
more ambitious volume in this same class, 
Francis Trevelyan Miller’s Portrait Life of 
Lincoln (Springfield, Mass.: Patriot Publish- 
ing Co.), is to reproduce many of the treas- 
ures collected by Edward Bailey Eaton and 
others, and to reveal thru portraits the times 
and personality of the Emancipator. 


....The Life-work of Louis Klopsch (Chris- 
tian Herald) described by Charles M. Pepper, 
may well be called the “Romance of a Mod- 
ern Knight of Mercy.” Coming to New York 
from Germany when a small child, his life was 
essentially the product of American environ- 
ment, and was characteristically American in 
its sphere of effort, its genius for seizing and 
even creating opportunities, and in its cosmo- 
politan sympathies. For more than twenty 
years as manager and editor of The Christian 
Herald he used all his resources for the re- 
lief of those in distress, from the despairing 
outcasts who visit the Bowery Mission to the 
orphans of India, the persecuted Armenians 
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and the famine-stricken multitudes of Fin- 
land, China and Japan. There was no relief 
work which did not seek his aid, and none 
worthy that did not receive it. 


....In the discussions embodied in Dogma- 
tism and Evolution (Macmillan; $1.75) Prof. 
Theodore de Laguna, of Bryn Mawr, and 
Dr. Grace A. de Laguna have in collabo- 
ration overhauled somewhat critically the prin- 
cipal theories and types of modern philoso- 
phy. While the studies have not the unity 
of a monograph, they indicate very well the 
main_course of thought in its movement away 
from the old “dogmatic” assumptions inher- 
ent in both rationalism and empiricism thru 
the critical philosophy and absolute idealism 
into pragmatism, which the authors hold to be 
“the first whole-hearted attempt at an appre- 
ciation of the significance of Darwinism for 
logical theory.” As such they welcome it, but 
claim that it has only half succeeded, and be- 
lieve that a critical revision of some of its in- 
herited notions will make it appear a far less 
iconoclastic movement. 


.... There can be no doubt that a false med- 
esty and a misdirected desire to avoid exciting 
prurient thoughts in the young are largely re- 
sponsible for the dense ignorance upon sex 
questions which is so prevalent still. And it 
is mainly due to this ignorance that social 
evils and diseases have grown to alarming pro- 
portions in our country. Unpleasant to dis- 
cuss as such subjects undoubtedly are, the sor- 
row and suffering entailed upon individuals 
often innocent and the foredoomed weakening 
of the physical and moral fiber of society as a 
whole thru the ravages of preventable dis- 
eases admonish us against the neglect of 
proper instruction and a full knowledge of the 
facts concerning these matters. To combat ex- 
isting evils and diminish somewhat the world’s 
misery is the purpose of Dr. W. J. Robinson 
in sending out a third edition of his Never 
Told Tales (the Altrurians; $1), wherein are 
recited some of the tragedies and stories of 
lives wasted thru ignorant self-indulgence 
that have come under his own observation, all 
due, he claims, to “the thick shroud of ignor- 
ance that envelops the subjects which are of 
prime importance to the human race.” Four 
Epochs of Life (Greaves Pub. Co.; $1.50), by 
Elizabeth Hamilton-Muncie, M. D., and Plain 
Facts on Sex Hygiene (Clode, New York), 
by Dr. W. L. Howard, also treat of sex ques- 
tions, and are both of an educational nature. 
Dr. Muncie has put her information into bio- 
graphic form, which sometimes makes it rather 
tedious, and tho too idealistic for most parents 
to follow, the book gives much that parents 
as well as children should know. Dr. How- 
ard’s book is praiseworthy in every respect. 
He goes at the heart of the problem, writes 
directly and fearlessly, is wise in his counsels, 
and presents his facts always in the light of 
their tendencies. A copy of this book in every 
home would result only in good. We Young 
Men, by Hans Wegener (Vir Pub. Co., Phila- 
delphia; 70 cents) is a moderate and reason- 
able plea for a greater purity of life, a trans- 
lation of a German work of which 85,000 
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have been sold. Of quite 
character, but possibly of equal power 
for spreading enlightenment and checking sex 
evils, is the revolting story of The House of 
Bondage (Moffat, Yard & Co.; $1.50), by 
Reginald Wright Kauffman. It constitutes a 
terrible arraignment of the traffic in human 
flesh and the conditions, political, social and 
economic, which produce and continue “the 
white slave trade.” The author has arranged 
his material with some literary skill in the 
form of a life story of a poor, unfortunate 
creature, typical of her class, whose history he 
traces from her abduction, thru all the 
phases of her descent to the very bottom of the 
infernal pit of putrid social and physical ex- 
istence. Mr. Kauffman declares that it is 
paralleled again and again in every great city, 
and recent revelations would seem to indicate 
the validity of his claims. Every one who 
has the stomach to read this disgusting, soul- 
harrowing tale will certainly have the courage 
to resolve to do his part in ridding society 
of such a canker. Perhaps it is needless to 
add that the first and last of these five books 
should be placed in the hands of adults only. 


a different 


& 


Pebbles 


Knicker—Jones has a bad memory. 

Bocker—His mother never knew what were 
trumps, and his father couldn’t remember any- 
thing on the witness stand—New York Sun. 


“Wuatr’s the trouble in Plunkville?” 

“We've tried a Mayor and we’ve-tried a 
commission.” 

“Well.” 

“Now we're thinking of offering the man- 
agement of our city to some good magazine.” 
—Louisville Courier Journal. 


THE COLD AIR FAMILY. 


WE are s-s-sleeping on the roof, 
We are b-b-bathing on the stoop, 
We are d-d-dining on the lid 
Of a b-b-backyard chicken coop. 


We have t-t-taken up the rugs 
And the m-m-matting on the floors: 
We have knocked the w-w-windows out— 
We are 1-l-living out-of-doors. 


In the snow upon the 1-l-lawn 
Sits the bubbubbaby fat and cool, 
And the older chuchuchildren go 
To the Fresh Air Public School. 


We are fufufull of b-b-bounding health 

_ Every momomoment of the d-d-aay, 

And the bubublizzards from the north 
Find us sh-sh-shivering but g-g-gay. 


And the neighbors envy us 
As we gugguggather round the light 
Of the street lamp out in front, 
Reading in the air at night. 


—Newark Evening News. 
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Congress and the Tariff 


ALL other topics are overshadowed 
now at Washington by the tariff question, 
which comes before Congress in two 
forms: the proposition for the creation 
of a permanent tariff board, and the 
agreement for reciprocity with Canada. 
On the 30th ult. the bill for a tariff board 
was passed in the House by a vote of 
186 to 93. All but 3 of the Republicans 
were counted in the affirmative, and with 
them were 30 Democrats. Among these 
Democrats were Mr. Clark, who is to be 
Speaker, and his party’s representatives 
in the Ways and Means Committee. We 
had said, a week earlier: 


“The next revision, whether made for rev- 
enue only or in harmony with the protective 
policy, should be made upon a basis of facts 
ascertained by competent officers. They 
should be ascertained by a good tariff com- 
mission. They are needed as. much by rev- 
enue-only Democrats as they are by protec- 
tionist Republicans. The reception of such 
facts by a Democratic House majority would 
not bind that majority to apply the protective 
policy in legislation. Such a commission as 
ought to be established in Washington would 
not report as to tariff policy; it would only 
procure and report the information without 
which neither the protective nor the revenue 
policy ought to be enforced. Democratic 
leaders should join the Republicans now either 
in making a good tariff. commission or in pro- 
moting the work of the present Tariff Board; 





and should prepare their revision bill for use 
next winter with the aid of such facts as a 
commission or the board will be able to lay 
before them. We do not believe that the 
board should be regarded by the coming Dem- 
ocratic majority in the House, or by the pres- 
ent Democratic minority there, as in any 
sense a hostile body.. Both parties ought to 
desire a basis of unquestioned facts.” 

It was not expected then that there 
would be Democratic support for the bill. 
We are glad that so many as 30 Demo- 
crats voted for it. “Democrats,” said 
Mr. Clark, “‘do not object to information 
from any source.” He believed that the 
President was a fair-minded man and 
would appoint good Democrats to fill the 
two additional places in the proposed 
board of five men. The bill had been so 
amended as to provide that the Demo- 
cratic House may require the board to 
lay reports before it. The three present 
members (who, in all probability, will be 
retained) are not regarded as partisans. 
If their reports should be distinctly in 
favor of the protective policy, the force 
of them would be broken by the protests 
of the two Democratic members. 

It is now predicted that action upon 
the bill in the Senate will be prevented by 
Democrats, with the consent of stand-pat 
Republicans. We hope the prediction 
will not be fulfilled. The bill ought to 
become a law. 

The passage of the Canadian reciproc- 
ity bill in the House appears to be as- 
sured. A majority of the Republicans 
there will vote for it, several Democratic 
State delegations have decided to support 
it, and it may be that nearly all the Demo- 
crats will be counted in the affirmative. 
But a vote will be prevented in the Sen- 
ate, it is now said, by the hostility of 
prominent Republicans there. There 
could be no greater political blunder at 
this time. Mr. Taft very earnestly de- 
sires that his agreement with Canada 
shall promptly be made effective. The 
required action will be taken in the Cana- 
dian Parliament, where the Government’s 
loyal majority will be aided by votes 
from a divided Opposition. Public opin- 
ion demands that there shall be no delay 
at Washington. 

It would be a serious political error 
for the Republicans of the Senate to pre- 
vent the enactment of this highly impor- 
tant and meritorious agreement. Failure 
to pass the bill in the Senate would un- 
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doubtedly cause the President to call an 
extra session. In that session a Demo- 
cratic House would pass the bill (the 
passage of which by the present House 
will probably be announced in the near 
future), and the Senate, with a reduced 
Republican majority, would yield to the 
public demand. With the national elec- 
tion approaching, the Republican party 
would suffer much discredit by reason of 
the delay, while the Democrats would 
gain popular support for their tariff pol- 
icy and their candidates. 

This agreement, providing for the free 
admission of food, gives much of that 
for which the Democrats have been ask- 
ing. They will vote for it. A great ma- 
jority of our people want to see it in 
force. Republicans cannot afford to op- 
pose it openly and actively, or by legis- 
lative devices for causing delay. Some 
of them seek to use the plea that our 
farmers will be hurt by the removal (at 
the Canadian boundary) of the protec- 
tive duties on their food products. Many 
of these duties have been used in an at- 
tempt to deceive the farmers. As a rule, 
they have been ineffective, so far as 
prices are concerned. For example, the 
price here of wheat and corn has not 
been affected by the tariff duties on these 
products. Such benefits as the American 
farmer has enjoyed by reason of the pro- 
tective policy have been due to other 
tariff duties rather than to those in which 
he has seemed to be directly interested. 
If the free movement of agricultural 
products across the northern boundary 
should promote the welfare of the coun- 
try as a whole, and we believe it will, our 
farmers would share in the general gain. 
The agreement is an excellent one, so far 
as it goes. It was planned, not to satisfy 
the demands or desires of special or pri- 
vate interests, but for the public good. 
It deserves the support of both the great 
political parties, and neither of them can 
oppose it, or delay the legislative en- 
forcement of it, without suffering loss. 


st 
Four Futile Resolutions 


One of the most prominent ecclesi- 
astics in this country is the Archbishop 
of Boston, and certainly one of the most 
active and ambitious. He is a favorite 


with the Pope, who passed over the 
choices of the priests of the diocese and 
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the bishops of the province to appoint 
him as archbishop. In return he is an 
ardent admirer of Pius X and loses no 
opportunity to express his loyalty and 
devotion. He is putting his Church 
much to the front in his archdiocese, as 
is his privilege and duty. His last 
achievement is an immense meeting in 
Boston of the federated Catholic soci- 
eties, at which eight resolutions were 
adopted, which, of course, he had pre- 
arranged, for nothing is allowed of 
priests or laymen which has not first had 
his approval. We may, however, venture 
to criticise, not being under his jurisdic- 
tion, nor under any other ecclesiastical 
control. 

The first resolution began, properly, 
with “unfailing devotion and attachment 
to the Holy See.” That will be grateful 
at Rome, for never has the condition of 
the Church elsewhere been so unhappy 
as under the present Pope, who has man- 
aged to disturb or provoke pretty nearly 
every Catholic country. Only in England 
and America does peace seem to reign. 
Yet this is more seeming than real. Op- 
position to Modernism is the trouble even 
here, however. We have not seen it in 
the papers, but it is a fact, nevertheless, 
that five priests have lately left the Paul- 
ist Fathers alone, because they could not 
in conscience accept the Papal commina- 
tion of Modernists. 

The first of the resolutions thus con- 
cludes: 

“We esteem it the proudest privilege to 
place first among our resolutions an emphatic 
demand for that independence of the Holy 
See which the Holy Father himself deems 
necessary for the free exercise of his spir- 
itual worldwide dominion.” 

What does this “emphatic demand” 
mean? Has not the Holy Father at pres- 
ent all the independence anybody else 
has? Can he not go where he pleases, 
and say and do what he pleases in “the 
exercise of his spiritual worldwide do- 
minion”? Has he not lately told his spir- 
itual subjects what they shall sing, at 
what age they shall take their children to 
the mass, what seminary students must 
not read, what all must believe about the 
author of the Pentateuch, and has he not 
made every priest take a long, solemn 
oath to abjure Modernism? What more 
liberty, could he wish to exercise? We 
understand, to be sure, what the resolu- 
tion means, and is meant to mean when 
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read in Rome: that the temporal power 
should be restored ; that civil authority in 
Rome should be given to him such as 
was never exercised by Peter or Jesus. 
But that demand is as futile as its success 
would be unfortunate for the Church and 
the world. 

The second resolution puts the federa- 
tion of Catholic men squarely against the 
republic of France, the new republic of 
Portugal, and the liberal Government in 
Spain, and does it on a false basis. It 
expresses the warmest “sympathy with 
our fellow Catholics in France, Spain 
and Portugal who are waging a tremen- 
dous battle in defense of the liberties of 
the Church against an arrogant and anti- 
Christian faction.” This statement is not 
true. The conflict in those countries is 
of a comparatively small faction of Cath- 
olics against the great mass of Catholics 
who are tired of tyranny, and who be- 
lieve, correctly, that the ecclesiastical 
power has been in favor of monarchy and 
tyranny. The Catholics of these coun- 
tries—and all not Catholics, Freemasons, 
Socialists, Jews, Protestants and unbe- 
lievers with them—have risen against tyr- 
anny, and have at times gone too far. 
There are always eggs broken for such 
an omelet, but unusually little wrong has 
been done. Nobody killed, only certain 
ecclesiastics expelled, just as in our Revo- 
lutionary War the tories were sent to 
Nova Scotia. It is sad to see in this 
country Catholic journals almost without 
exception lined up against the new civil 
liberty and the new freedom of religion. 
In all these countries the Christian people 
hold their old churches, carry on their 
training of priests, have the ministration 
of their pastors, all in the old way. 

The third of the resolutions is extraor- 
dinary, and is entitled “Freedom of Edu- 
cation.” It reads: 

“3. We affirm our allegiance to the princi- 
ple of freedom of education. We protest 
against the tendency to make the State the 
sole educator, as a violation of parental and 
individual rights. We call upon the State to 
be just and equitable in its dealings with all 
citizens, and to recognize that ali schools 
which are contributing to the formation of 
good citizenship are deserving of its approval 
and support.” 

Now, if there is any place in the world 
where education is free it is in this coun- 
try. We have free schools, free tuition, 
supported by the free vote of the people, 
free to all, and thus all free to establish 
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as many other schools of any sort as they 
choose, uncontrolled, unsupervised. What 
more can they want? The State is not 
“the sole educator,” and no “parental 
rights” are invaded. The State is just 
and equitable, allowing and protecting all 
schools of whatever sort, and supporting 
those which all can attend without any 
attack on their faith. We do not believe 
that the young men, brought up in our 
public schools, who are members of these 
federated societies, would break up the 
present system, notwithstanding this 
resolution imposed by the Archbishop. 

The fourth resolution is an “appeal to 
the State for the total abolition of the 
evil of divorce,” a pretty heavy contract 
for any government to undertake. The 
meaning is somewhat more carefully ex- 
prest in the demand for “erasing from 
the statute books the ill-advised divorce 
laws, which strike at the very founda- 
tions upon which human society is built.” 
There are such ill-advised laws, which 
should be repealed; but what it means is 
to allow no divorce except for adultery, 
a measure which would not only be 
against the spirit and letter of Scripture, 
but a wrong and injury to the family 
itself. 

The four remaining resolutions are 
good. They oppose indecent amusements, 
the publication of nauseous details of 
trials for murder and divorce, the dese- 
cration of the Sabbath, and they express 
in very general terms sympathy with 
labor. On these four points we can all 
thankfully agree. 


The Schoolhouse for the People 


At the meeting of the National Muni- 
cipal League, held in Buffalo a few 
weeks ago, the School Extension Com- 
mittee laid great emphasis on the fact 
that our social organization is at present 
seriously lacking in economy. It pointed 
to the fact that we have all over the land 
a remarkable distribution of public school 
plants, capable of serving the people in a 
hundred ways, but allowed to serve them 
in only one. This topic is not at all new 
to THE INDEPENDENT, for we have been 
among the few to demand the wider use 
of these public buildings, and we are 
glad to see this sentiment growing. We 
are quite of a mind with the committee 
when it points out that the public schools 
are at present the most easily available 
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nuclei of such a well-considered country 
social organization as is demanded for 
both moral, physical and educational pur- 
poses. 

In a paper on public school buildings 
as neighborhood and civic clubhouses, 
Mr. Henry C. Campbell, president of the 
Milwaukee Federation of Civic Societies, 
said: 

“It is no exaggeration to assert that making 
the schoolhouse the forum of the people is the 
chief hope of perpetuating our republic and 
perfecting its institutions.” 

It was urged that the schoolhouse be- 
come our permanent polling places, not 
only for the convenience of the voters, 
but as an educational movement affecting 
the sentiment of the children. This 
would save a city of the size of Buffalo 
$7,500 annually. Governor Hughes and 
Mayor Gaynor of New York, with 
Mayor Seidel insisted that the public 
school building, made use of as suggest- 
ed, would not only bring the parents and 
children into closer relation, but would 
largely tend to bring the children into 
closer contact with public affairs, and 
teach them the practical affairs of civic 
life. 

Dr. Goler, of Rochester, would make 
the public schoolhouse a base for carry- 
ing out a health program, while another 
speaker would require the town library 
and the school building to be one. A 
local branch library should exist in every 
school building in our cities; while Dr. 
Leipziger would have a public school lec- 
ture system universal, such as he has 
been efficient in establishing in New 
York City. There is, of course, nothing 
novel in demanding that our school- 
houses be centers of recreation, but when 
we pass by one that is locked and bolted 
out of school hours, as most of our 
schoolhouses are, we are reminded that 
the reform is very far as yet from com- 
pletion. 

The relation between the social center 
and the home can be very greatly intensi- 
fied; in fact, the home and the school 
shoultl be once more what they originally 
were, one thing, with one purpose. Pro- 
fessor Reber, of the University of Wis- 
consin, noted the various ways by which 
various communities, using their school- 
houses, may take advantage of their 
colleges and State universities, in the 
way of lecturers and libraries; while 


Rev. Richard Edwards, university pastor, 
showed how the schoolhouse stood right 
in the line of a rebuilding of religious 
power thruout rural districts. 

The National Municipal League is not 
alone in demanding a wider and more 
liberal use of our schoolhouses. The 
Playground Association of America and 
the Federation of Civic Societies in 
many of our cities are calling attention 
to the opportunity which the public 
school plant affords for accomplishing 
far more than is now done, for the chil- 
dren, as well as the public in general. 
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Protected Exports 


Our exports of iron and steel manu- 
factures last year were larger than ever 
before. The value of them was $200,- 
000,000. As a rule, these exported 
products were sold abroad in compe- 
tition with products of the same kind 
that had been manufactured theré. 
When sales were made in neutral mar- 
kets, South American countries, for ex- 
ample, our manufacturers must have 
encountered and overcome the competi- 
tion of the exporting manufacturers of 
Great Britain and Germany. Here at 
home they are protected against the com- 
petition of these manufacturers by tariff 
duties. When they make sales abroad 
they have no such protection, and in 
some instances they must pay ocean 
freight charges before they overcome 
the competition of manufacturers who do 
not have to pay such charges, their mills 
being near the place of sale. 

If our manufacturers of steel, of rail- 
way rails, for example, can undersell the 
rail makers of Great Bntain and Ger- 
many in foreign countries, after paying 
for transportation, why do they need a 
tariff duty for defense here at home 
against imported rails? The truth is that 
American rails and many other steel 
products are sold abroad at prices much 
lower than those which our own people 
are required to pay for them, and that 
the tariff duties enable the American 
manufacturers, by combination agree- 
ments, to exact the higher prices in the 
home market. For many years past the 
unvarying price of steel rails here has 
been $28 per ton at the mill, but Ameri- 
can rails have been sold abroad for $18, 
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and even for $17.50. A sale of 20,000 
tons to railway companies in Argentina 
was reported last week. Does any onc 
think that the price was $28 per ton, plus 
the cost of transportation? Exports of 
rails last year amounted to $10,000,000. 

The following was published in one of 
our trade journals a few days ago: 

“Altho the absence of demand from the 
railroads for standard steel rails has made no 
impression on the steel companies’ fixed price 
of $28 a ton, the falling off in demand for 
light rails has found response in a sharp re- 
duction in prices for this class of steel pro- 
duct. To-day it was reported that 25-pound 
rails have been sold below $24 a ton, while a 
sale of 40 and 45 pound rails for Southern 
delivery has been made as low as $22 a ton. 
The low prices are the result of aggressive 
competition on the part of various producers 
for new business. Light steel rails are not re- 
garded as a standard class of product, and no 
agreement to maintain prices exists. 

We presume the cost of making these 
light rails is not less per ton than the 
cost of manufacturing the heavy ones. 
But with respect to them there is “no 
agreement.” It is well known, even in 
the Department of Justice, that the price 
of standard rails has for vears been fixt 
by agreement (to which all the American 
manufacturers are parties) and by allot- 
ment. 

Is not this as unlawful as the agree- 
ment, with allotment of passenger traffic, 
on account of which the great Atlantic 
steamship companies have recently been 
made defendants in a prosecution by the 
Government for violation of the Anti- 
Trust law? Is it not a more objection- 
able agreement than the steamship “con- 
ference,” because of the fact that the 
parties to it require American consumers 
to pay prices much higher than those for 
which the protected rails are sold to 
foreign buyers? 


rm) 
A Word to the Muck-makers 


THE sale of a monthly magazine to a 
business enterprise which carries on a 
number of publications has given cur- 
rency to a rumor that “the interests” are 
tired of being exposed and will quietly 
obtain control of all publications of rad- 
ical tendency. The rumor is neither 
backed by evidence, on the one hand, nor 
inherently improbable, on the other hand, 
for the saying that “the fools aren’t all 
dead yet,” is still platitudinous. 

We ae almost disposed to hope that 
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the rumor is true, and that the proposed 
policy will at once be carried out. This 
does not mean that we have any grudge 
against the muck-rakers. On the con- 
trary, we esteem some of them, and we 
wish them all well. But from time to 
time we have dabbled in history a bit, and 
we have derived from it a strong convic- 
tion that about the most economical way 
to bring about important reforms is to 
get reactionaries to spend money in sup- 
pressing radicalism. The experts who 
take conservative cash for this enterprise 
are much like those healers of disease 
who operate thru advertisements and the 
mails. Further remittance is always ad- 
vised. 

Not to go too far back, or to carry the 
investigation into foreign parts, there was 
the attempt of respectable society down 
Boston way, in the early days, to “sit on” 
such people as Roger Williams and Anne 
Hutchinson. The radicals were put to 
some inconvenience, to be sure, but they 
never in the world could have paid out 
of their own pockets for the advertising 
they got free from the theocratic “inter- 
ests.” And what did “the interests” get? 
Not a thing but the sweet satisfaction of 
having served God in their own way, and 
so strained the theocratic system that it 
broke of its own weight, to be replaced 
by a strictly civil or secular social order. > 

Then there were the people who 
couldn’t abide the abolitionists. There 
wasn't much in the way of “putting on 
the clapper” that they didn’t think of. 
They broke up meetings, broke up 
schools and pied type, and they had a 
whole lot of fun, such as it was, in so 
expressing their feelings. But when they 
took inventory, a few years later, they 
didn’t see their way to declare a dividend 
on investments. 

Neither did the ecclesiastical “inter- 
ests” succeed better, that, in still more 
recent times, undertook to stamp out 
evolutionism and the higher criticism. 
The more they stamped, the bigger their 
job grew. The other day we were look- 
ing over the stenographer’s report of the 
trial of the Rev. David Swing, of Chi- 
cago, for heresy, and some of the denom-. 
inational editorials which the proceed- 
ings called forth. What a fine tempest 
it was! Yet today it all sounds like in- 
credible childishness. The whole world, 
religious and irreligious, has gone so far 








beyond the positions which then were 
thought perilous, that it is difficult, even 
with the help of imagination, to get back 
to the old viewpoint. 

The short-sightedness of “interests” 
always lies in their stupid belief that op- 
position to them is created by agitators. 
That they themselves create it by their 
own attempts to dictate, control or ex- 
ploit is something which they never can 
get thru their fat heads. Were we of the 
betting fraternity, we would wager that 
not a dozen men controlling street rail- 
ways, and other means of urban com- 
munication in the United States, under- 
stand why their fellow citizens do not re- 
gard them as public benefactors. 

There is great and growing popular 
unrest in the United States, and there 
are shallow minds to explain it all as a 
product of the “assaults on wealth,” the 
“appeals to class prejudice,” and all that 
sort of thing in the cheap magazines. As 
we intimated at the outset, it might be 
a good thing if the promotors of this 
nonsense should learn better thru an ex- 
pensive attempt to suppress the muck- 
rakers. Whether they make that attempt 
or not, they are destined to discover that 
the cause of our troubles has been not 
the muck-rakers but the muck-makers. 
If there is one thing absolutely certain 
about popular politics in America at this 
present time, it is that the people are no 
longer deceived. They are taking mat- 
ters into their own hands, and whether 
attempts shall be made or not to put an 
end to exposures and to free discussion 
in the press, on the platform, in the pul- 
pit, or from the teacher’s chair, the ex- 
posures and the discussions will go right 
on. The mere muck-raking stage in our 
evolution is going by. The next concern 
of the public will be with the muck and 
the muck-makers. 

wt 


Imagination in Archeology 


It has often been remarked of late that 
in order to be a discoverer in science one 
must have and employ the gift of im- 
agination. The same is true in archeol- 
ogy. Whether Dr. Hempl’s solution of 
the riddle of the inscription on the disk 
of Phzstos shall prove true or not, the 
method employed gave great scope for 
the imagination. Andrew Lang, a very 
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competent scholar as well as literar, 
man, shows in an admirable article i: 
THE INDEPENDENT that he believes ou 
American scholar has reached the mark 
even if he has not hit the bull’s eye. Yet 
other Grecians of St. Andrews are not 
so hopeful. 

There are many illustrations of the 
fact that the imagination may lead arche- 
ologists astray if not strictly restrained : 
and vet great discoveries have come b\ 
this faculty. Among successes we may 
mention Champollion’s clue to the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, Rawlinson’s decipher 
ing of the cuneiform writing, and 
George Smith’s solution of the mystery 
of the Cypriote writing; in the two lat- 
ter cases with no more help from a bilin 
gual inscription than Dr. Hempl has 
found for the Phzstos disk. . But the 
cases of blank misleading failure are 
even more numerous, and are to be com- 
pared with the multitude of elaborate 
proofs that Bacon wrote the plays of 
Shakespeare. 

The danger in such an effort as this 
of Dr. Hempl’s is that of too easy un- 
critical acceptance of one possible cluc 
after another, the whole giving a conclu- 
sion in the way of connected translation 
which has unwittingly followed reckless 
imagination instead of objective fact. 
One may see in a hieroglyphic character 
an object that looks like the head of a 
sheep or goat. He assumes that the lan- 
guage is primitive Greek, a pure assump 
tion, and then out of a dozen or more 
words in the Greek language and its dia- 
lects he chooses one whose initial letter 
he imagines may represent the character. 
as k for krios ram, or p for probaton. 
sheep. So with another and another till 
he gets a succession of characters which 
by facile dialectic permutation give 
something suggestive of a Greek word. 
and this clue is followed with, new 
guesses and new errors. It requires the 
greatest caution not to mislead one’s self 
as so many have been misled. 

The Hittite hieroglyphics have afford- 
ed striking examples of such vagaries of 
imagination. Prof. John Campbell, of 
Montreal, published two octavo volumes 
of decipherment. His field was large— 
for comparison, Japanese, Korean, and 
the Aztec of Mexico, and whatever else 
was needed. So he translated the chief 
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inscriptions, all imaginative and wrong. 
Captain Conder made a similar discov- 
ery. He called the language Altaic, and 
found his clues in Akkadian, Finnish, 
Turkish and Proto-Medic, again all 
wrong. Scholars now think the lan- 
guage is of Aryan stock. 

A fine example of archeological im- 
agination gone wild was presented in this 
country by the Cardiff Giant. Among 
the cities where it was exhibited was 
New Haven. There it was carefully ex- 
amined by some professors and proved 
to be a late fraud, as shown by the chip- 
pings of the tools that had hewn it. But 
shortly afterward the Rev. Alexander 
McWhorter, of New Haven, published 
an inscription which he had discovered 
on the Giant’s thigh. The inscription 
was in good Phenician, the letters cor- 
rectly drawn for the date of the Sidonian 
sailors who had been driven—so the in- 
scription said—by storm to these shores. 
It was perfectly plain that the statue was 
a fraud, but it was equally certain that 
no vulgar faker could have engraved 
that inscription. To the present writer 
the mystery was insoluble. He called on 
Mr. McWhorter, saw his copies and 
heard the story of the discovery, and 
found no clue. Just as he was leaving 
the house Mr. McWhorter asked him if 
he would not like to see a wax impres- 
sion of the inscription. With great de- 
light he re-entered the house, carefully 
examined the impression, and there was 
on it not a single one of the letters which 
Mr. McWhorter had seen on it. 
all imagination. He had seen a tool- 
mark which looked like a Phenician let- 
ter, and his imagination had run away 
with him. He had unconsciously created 
the whole inscription and was sure he 
saw it there, when it was only in his own 
mind, Such pranks will imagination 
play, and such pranks ambitious schol- 
ars must be careful to escape. Similar 
unbridled imagination gives us new 
politics and new religions. 
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AF event of Roses 


THE very name of Julius Rosenwald, 
of Chicago, shows him to be a Jew. 
Such names as his were taken when Jews 
were first allowed to assume a family 
name, but were forbidden to take any 
name already held by Christians. The 
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number of poetical names like Rosen- 
wald proves that those who chose them 
were not wholly sordid people. 

Mr. Rosenwald, tho a Jew, has offered 
to add $25,000 to the gift of any city 
which will raise $75,000 for a Colored 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building. The reason for the offer of 
such gifts is the sympathy he feels for a 
race which has suffered in this country 
much the same disabilities as the Jews 
have suffered in Europe. In this coun- 
try the Jews have now come into their 
triumph, while he sees that for centuries 
the negroes here have not had a square 
deal, but have been refused the privileges 
and rights allowed to other races. He 
feels it a duty now to help this other 
race to rise as his race has risen. He 
finds no other organization which will so 
well give them opportunities for a better 
culture and healthy recreation as does 
this Christian organization, and so he 
chooses it for his benefaction. This is 
one of the most beautiful and memorable 
acts of beneficence that have come to our 
knowledge, given where it would not 
have been expected, and given out of 
gratitude for the escape of his own race 
from injustice such as he would help an- 
other race to escape. 

The cities which we would have seek 
the advantage of this gift are those in 
the South. Conditions and laws will not 
there allow colored people to have the 
same rights as white people. They are 
not allowed to sit in the same rooms in 
the railroad stations, to ride in the same 
cars, to use the same libraries and public 
parks, to attend the same public schools, 
altho they pay the same taxes. Under 
such conditions they must, till civiliza- 
tion and Christianity have more nearly 
done their perfect work, have separate 
Y. M. C. A. buildings. But in the North 
this ought not to be necessary. Yet such 
division there is here in part largely by 
the insistence of imperfect white Chris- 
tians, and by the assent of colored peo- 
ple who have established their own racial 
churches. We shall get over this one of 
these days, when the elevation of our 
colored citizens will make us ashamed of 
our meanness. We make no distinction 
among white people, intelligent and ig- 
norant, Saxon or Slavic, but we draw the 
line at an almost imperceptible shade of 
color. It would be well if none of our 
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Northern cities, where no Jim Crow laws 
exist, where colored people ride freely in 
our street cars, where negro children at- 
tend the same public schools as others, 
and nobody hurt thereby, should ask for 
this gift because none should exclude 
their brother man from Christian asso- 
ciations. 

Mr. Rosenwald’s first gift is to Chi- 
cago, where a costly building is being 
erected, and where white men have 
matched the gift of the Jew; but the 
notable fact is that the colored people 
have themselves subscribed $66,000. Yet 
the most precious gift is that which 
comes from the Hebrew Forest of Roses. 
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The centennial of the 
Horace Greeley birth of Horace Gree- 

ley calls to our attention 
how utterly the world has been revolu- 
tionized, and particularly our country, 
since his political public life began. Ours 
is an utterly new civilization, and he had 
some part in creating it. He made The 
Tribune, and made it a power by his 
forceful personality. The best part of 
his service was not for the Whig party, 
but for anti-slavery within that party, and 
later thru the Republican party, for he 
held on to the Whig party and its great 
doctrine of protection as long as he could. 
If he left to others the establishment of 
the Liberty party and the Free Soil 
party, he yet made it easy for the Whig 
party to be absorbed in the Republican 
party and to elect Abraham Lincoln. His 
Tribune was an immense influence in 
those days, and his quaint, strong sim- 
plicity made his personality known to all 
the country. He was no statesman like 
Seward, but his was a loud voice for the 
people. His simplicity was at last his 
ruin, when the discredited Democratic 
party so soon after the war persuaded 
him to be its candidate for President, and 
he scarcely survived his defeat. He was 
a favorite contributor for THe INpE- 
PENDENT, but we could not follow him 
when he surprised all his old friends, 
who so loved him, by giving his aid to 
the party which had been wrong during 
‘the Civil War. At the beginning of the 
war he had made his first mistake in be- 
ing willing to let misguided sister States 
go, but his cause of freedom won, and 
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ours is a grander country for the success 
of that cause which was nearer to his 
heart than even that of the protection of 
home industries; and the sisters are now 
glad they were not allowed to depart in 
peace. 

as 


In Wellesley Col- 
How the Wind Blows lege the teachers 

and scholars have 
voted for once, and it did not harden 
their femininity. Even the Freshman kit- 
tens voted, who are not of voting age. 
The question before them was whether 
women should vote or not, and the result 
was very instructive and prophetic. Of 
the Freshmen only 25 per cent. believed 
in woman suffrage. After a year’s addi- 
tional intelligence, the Sophomore per- 
centage had arisen a little, to 33. The 
Juniors bettered the figure a little more, 
to 36 per cent. ; while of the Seniors near- 
ly half, or 44 per cent., believed that they 
ought to have the ballot. But even the 
Seniors are young, tho no longer chil- 
dren, and when the teachers came to vote 
the majority jumped to 80 per cent. who 
claimed the right to be represented in 
government. It is clear’ that growing 
intelligence is with the suffragists. 
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In the agreement for 
trade reciprocity with 
Canada, one of the 
products put on the free list is flaxseed, 
or linseed. Our duty on imported lin- 
seed is 25 cents a bushel. For two or 
three- years past, the crop in this coun- 
try, falling considerably below the nor- 
mal yield, has not been sufficient to sup- 
ply our own demand. Linseed oil, as 
everybody knows, is largely used in mak- 
ing paint. The price has risen. We 
find a trade authority saying that the 
price of seed at Duluth has advanced in 
the last three years from $1 to $2.70, and 
the price of oil at New York from 35 
cents to $1 per gallon. We presume 
that those who pay for painting their 
houses have had their attention directed 
to the high price of linseed oil. The 
great increase of cost has caused some 
substitution of fish oil and other less de- 
sirable oils for the oil of linseed. To 


The Tariff Tax on 
Linseed 


make good, in part, the deficiency due to 
the failure of our agriculturists to pro- 























duce as much linseed as the country 
needs, we imported, last year, $6,430,509 
worth of linseed from Canada, and the 
cost of it to the consumer was increased 
by the tariff tax of 25 cents a bushel. 


The price of American linseed was al-_ 


ready extraordinarily high, the supply of 
it was only about half enough to meet 
the demand, and our consumers should 
have been permitted to import linseed, 
free of tax, from this adjoining country, 
which had a surplus to sell. There 
should be no duty on linseed imported 
from Canada or any other country. 
a 
v a Every little while, in 
fr ya Congress and out of it, 
but particularly .n Con- 
gress, some apologist for the Lost Cause 
complains if mention is made of the Re- 
bellion, and he insists that it shall be 
called “the Civil War.” Rebellion it was, 
and civil war it was also; for what began 
as rebellion and continued as rebellion 
developed into a civil war. We generally 
speak of it in THE INDEPENDENT as the 
Civil War, simply out of courtesy, be- 
cause those who were in rebellion, and 
their sons, do not like this word, and it is 
more civil to humor them. Rebellion is 
not a gentle word, and it stigmatizes one 
side, the side that failed by success to 
give it glory; while Civil War does not 
distinguish between the two sides in that 
momentous conflict. In this case courtesy 
is a considerate duty, for those who were 
in rebellion are now content to have 
failed, and they see that their section is 
the better for the failure, and those who 
were on the winning side ought to be 
generous enough to accept the- present 
loyalty of the old soldiers in gray and 
their sons, and say nothing needlessly to 
offend them. We can meet in all friend- 
liness, old soldiers in blue and gray, and 
pardon the more militant Daughters of 
the Confederacy. A late wordy fracas in 
Congress calls for these remarks. 
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It is some weeks since 
it was announced that 
a Poets’ Association 
had been organized, and that among the 
elder and presumably silent members 
were John T. Trowbridge, 1827 ; ; Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, 1836 and John 
1848 ; while among the 


Poets and Poems 


Vance Cheney, 
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more active youth are Henry van Dyke, 
1852; Edwin Markham, 1852. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, 1855; Bliss Carman, 
1861; Frank Dempster Sherman, 1863, 
and Hugo Munsterberg (who does not 
write poetry), 1863. They are organized 
“in a sincere effort to create a greater 
interest in poetry in America.” So far 
as we can judge there is already a real 
interest in poetry in America, which 
would rise to enthusiasm if the poetry 
supplied were only great instead of 
merely good. We are surprised not only 
at the large amount of poetry sent to 
THE INDEPENDENT, but at the excellence 
of .it occasionally. The trouble is that 
there are so few who can give both good 
thought and good form. And we are 
also surprised at the large proportion of 
poems copied from THE INDEPENDENT 
sent to us by the clipping bureau. We 
take it as a compliment that so many of 
our poems are copied by the journals. 
And yet we are sure that in none of our 
magazines can be found more acceptable 
verse than is purveyed by our columns. 
We wish the new society would begin 
operations. 


a 
More interesting than 
a aphs = book reviews are book 
uction e 
auctions. The sale of 


the library of Edmund Clarence. Sted- 
man has yielded pleasure to many col- 
lectors and has had the result of making 
public a good many letters of important 
content. Such is one of Swinburne’s 
(February 20, 1875), sold for $675, in the 
course of which the poet writes : 

“Now when Whitman is: not speaking bad 
prose he sings, and when he sings at all he 
sings well. Mr. Longfellow has a pretty little 
pipe of his own, but surely it is very thin and 
reedy. Again, whatever may be Mr. Emer- 
son’s merits, to talk of his poetry seems to me 
to talk of the scholarship of a child who has 
not learnt his letters. Even Browning’s verse 
always goes to a recognizable tune (I say not 
to a good one), but, in the name of all bag- 
pipes, what is the tune of Emerson’s? Now 
it is a poor thing to have nothing but melody 
and be unable to rise above it into harmony, 
but one or the other, the less if not the great- 
er, you must have.” 


While there can be no objection to the 
sale and reprinting of such letters as that 
which we quote, breaches of taste, at 
least, have been committed by those re- 
sponsible for the sale of the Stedman 
library and manuscripts. Purchasers of 
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“association books” have been half 
pleased, and more than half shocked, to 
find enclosed letters of the most private 
kind—letters, often, from living persons, 
who sign their full names and lay bare 
their little souls. For it is a common- 
place that the poet-banker was, above all 
men, kindly in his attitude toward youth. 
One remembers Oscarf Wilde’s verses 
“On the Sale by Auction of Keats’s Love 
Letters” : 

These are the letters which Endymion wrote 

To one he loved in secret, and apart. 

And now the brawlers of the auction mart 
Bargain and bid for each poor blotted note. 
Ay! for each pulse of passion quote 

The merchant’s price: I think they love not 


art, 
__Who break the crystal of the poet’s heart 
That small and sickly eyes may glare and 
gloat! 


J 

It is two months since elected repre- 
sentatives of three Methodist denomina- 
tions met in Baltimore and agreed to con- 
sider plans for unification. Two of them 
are episcopal in government, while the 
third is not. It ought to be presumed 
that the Northern and the Southern 
Methodist Episcopal Churches can find a 
plan of union. It would be a shame and 
grief if they cannot. Now, this calls at- 
tention to the other sectional division, 
that of the Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterians. The Northern Church is 
ready; will the Southern Church still 
hold back on the miserable pretext that 
one former branch of the Northern 
Church, which no longer exists, adopted 
political resolutions during the Civil 
War? Such a union is a first duty; will 
not the younger ministers insist on it? 

a 


Thirty-one years ago a woman in this 
city took a religious vow never again to 
look on the face of a man. Last week 
her father died, but all these years she 
had never seen him, altho he lived only a 
few blocks distant from the walls. that 
held her enclosed. During these years 
she had occasionally spoken with him, 
but with a thick curtain between them. 
The ecclesiastical authority which im- 
posed and approves the vow lifted the in- 
terdict for her to attend his funeral. 
There is no religion in such a vow. It is 
unkind, inhuman, and therefore un- 
christian. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


We should like to know who has been 
financing the revolutionists in Mexico 
and Honduras. Armies, even small ones, 
are costly. Madero had but little money. 
and it must have been spent long ago. 
Bonilla’s resources were only enough to 
start the movement which is soon to 
make him president of Honduras. The 
Mexican insurgents’ base of supplies ts 
admitted to be on our side of the bound- 
ary; Bonilla and Christmas began their 
work in New Orleans. Both movements 
have already required the expenditure of 
large sums of money. A careful exam- 
ination of the published record does not 
disclose the source of the funds. 

s 

It is just as well that Governor Bald- 
win withdrew his threat to sue Mr. 
Roosevelt for libel. It would not have 
been to edification, whether the Governor 
or the ex-President got the better of the 
suit, and it is not likely that the Governor 
could have proved the libel. Indeed, Mr. 
Roosevelt stands by his facts, and the 
Governor concludes that the ex-President 
meant no wrong. 

a 

It is a special task of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory to take repeated photographs 
of the starry heavens. Professor Pick- 
ering reports that by referring to his 
plates he finds that the new star burst 
out between November 19 and 23, and 
that before it was detected December 30 
it had declined two whole magnitudes. 
What a pity it could not have been then 
seen; and what a chance Mrs. Fleming, 
the Harvard expert, lost. 


a 


Professor Schaeffer, Superintendent 
of Public Schools for Pennsylvania, says 
that our system of education is developed 
into a quartet of “balls’”—foot-ball, base- 
ball, evening balls, and “highballs.” The 
Catholic Standard adds a fifth, the col- 
lege yell, whica is surely a baw. 

as 

The country is indebted to Senator 
Root, tho not to him alone, for his plain, 
stern denunciation of the bribery which 
gave Mr. Lorimer his seat in the Senate, 
but which is too flagrant to allow him to 
keep it. He would do well to fly before 
he is forced out. 

















- Deaths by Accident 


THE Chicago Tribune annually pre- 
pares a table of deaths from accidents 
during the year. The figures for I910 
just published are interesting both to 
the insurance companies and to the per- 
sons who are considering the taking out 
of accident insurance policies. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the different causes 
and the numbers killed during 1910 in 
the United States: 





a Rei a ve 08.0% 0 0p da vkse 6s esis 5,112 
RT CEL vw cobs catacecawen ces 3,502 
tere ds A ended 3,520 
EE a ein vy asins bent tas caeci wen ses 6 1,004 
IIE 5 5.0 Se ceec hho tay sersncactes’e 951 
BI OS. 0. on. 5s oid ceawe bbe oguiices 920 
SE Sicha irpt cies Cae dethesaacdttvnevates 265 
ES Sd eC ESSN oviechasn-cd s day alee 239 
RE Wurth ainkie se Red eee mee adeaiee cas 199 
Ps 55 is Soars eacn hanes amb < 189 
NN a even od bala dion oa 83 oe oats 112 

ME esi ots Gud chal Ss Kile wake 16,073 


The record of death by accident of va- 
rious sorts in foreign countries for the 
past year was very heavy. The earth- 
quake which destroyed Cartago, Costa 
Rica, is estiinated to have killed 1,800 
people. During the floods in Japan 1,000 
inhabitants lost their lives. Other heavy 
losses during the year were the fire at 
the Brussels Exposition, 300 killed; the 
cyclone and cloudburst near Naples, 200 
killed ; the cyclone at Milan, 60 killed; a 
mine éxplosion at Palan, Mexico, 200 
killed; a shipwreck at Chindo, Korea, 
210 drowned; a shipwreck at the Island 
of Minorca, 168 drowned, and the recent 
explosion in the barracks at Pinar del 
Rio, Cuba, where 100 persons lost their 
lives. To every individual it seems as if 
he personally bore a charmed life, and 
that accident insurance were a waste of 
money. These figures show how fre- 
quently and how unexpectedly the catas- 
trophe comes. It is a wise man who has 
taken steps to provide for such a con- 
tingency. 

& 

Preswent Asa S. WING, in his report 
to the policyholders of the Provident 
Life and Trust Company of Philadel- 





phia, makes an interesting statement in 
regard to the relative popularity of life 


and endowment policies. Twenty years 
ago the proportion of life to endowment 
policies in Great Britain was about 13 
to 1, and now it has changed to about 2 
to 1. In the United States twenty years 
ago the proportion was about 3 to 1, and 
has changed very little since. In Great 
Britain it would seem that the endow- 
ment policy was slow in gaining popular- 
ity, while in this country it met with 
more immediate success. The endow- 
ment policy is undoubtedly the better of 
the two. Term insurance is of course 
better than none at all. but there is not 
the incentive to keep the policy in force 
which is afforded by the constantly in- 
creasing value of the endowment policy. 
The advantage of the endowment policy 
is that it not only protects dependent 
relatives against financial want in case of 
death, but also provides a capital that 
may be used when the insured retires 
from work in later years. 


st 


THE loss by fire in the United States 
and Canada for 1910 was $234,470,650, 
or an increase of more than $30,000,000 
over 1909. December losses were excep- 
tionally heavy, aggregating $21,528,000. 
Thirty-six fires caused a damage of 
$500,000 or more, and in ten the loss ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000 each. In only three 
preceding years have the fire losses been 
heavier than 1910, one being the year of 
the Chicago and one of the San Fran- 
cisco fire. 

J 

THE annual per capita fire loss in the 
United States is $2.47. In Europe the 
average is 33 cents, varying from 12 
cents in Italy to 49 cents in Germany. 
Fire loss in the United States is one of 
our national extravagances. 

Js 

In 1905 the fire loss in California was 
$4,000,000; in 1906 it was $127,000,000, 
and in 1907 it was $5,000,000. Can any 
figures be a stronger argument to insure 
in a company with a strong reserve? 








FINANCIAL 


News Affecting the Market 


FoLLow1ncG the announcement, on the 
afternoon of the 31st, that $75,000,000 
would be expended during the next five 
years in double-tracking the lines of the 
Harriman system from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific, the stock market 
broadened and prices advanced. Net 
gains for the week were 3 or 4 points, 
and the total rose from 2,174,000 to 
nearly 4,000,000 shares. The stimulating 
effect of this railroad news obscured the 
report of the Steel Corporation (made 
known on the same day), which showed 
that the December quarter’s net earn- 
ings had been only $25,990,978, or less 
by $11,000,000 than those of the quarter 
immediately preceding. The course of 
earnings for two years is shown below: 

1909. 
$22,921,268 
20,340,491 
38,246,907 
40,971,300 

It should be said, however, that the 
Corporation’s business has _ recently 
shown marked improvement, orders for 
January having increased by one-third. 
This addition does not include the large 
new contracts for rails. Moreover, the 
transcontinental double-tracking will re- 
quire 50,000 tons of rail annually for five 
years, with much steel for bridge work, 
etc., in addition. But what may be called 
the moral effect of the new plans of the 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific was 
greater than the effect of a prospective 
larger output of steel products. These 
great companies, not waiting for a settle- 
ment of the rate controversy, undeterred 
by fear of legislation or any difficulty 
about raising funds, decide to go ahead, 
believing that they will be treated justly, 
and confident that the growth and devel- 
opment of the broad region which their 
lines serve wil! not be interrupted. 


& 


....-Robert J. Hillas, who has just 
been elected president of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company, in place of George F’. 
Seward, deceased, was born in New 
York in 1859 and entered as an office boy 
the service of the Fidelity and Casualty 


Quarters. 1910. 
First $37,616,876 
40,170,960 
37,365,187 


Fourth 25,990,978 


Company in October of 1876, the very 
year the company was organized. Mr. 
Hillas became assistant secretary in 1880, 
secretary in 1888, treasurer in 1893 and 
vice-president in 1903. Accident, plate 
glass, boiler and burglary insurance, and 
insurance against loss by defalcation and 
against loss by defaults of principals 
under bond are part of the business of 
this company. The thirty-fifth annual 
statement shows a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, surplus to policyholders $2,- 
945,695.84, and assets $9,895,430.25. The 
first president of the company was 
Thomas A. Davies, who was followed in 
1880 by William M. Richards, and by 
George F. Seward in 1892. The board 
of directors, in addition to the president, 
includes such well-known gentlemen as 
William P. Dixon, Alfred W. Hoyt, 
George E. Ide (president of the Home 
Life Insurance Company), William G. 
Low, Frank Lyman, John G. McCul- 
lough, William J. Matheson, Alexander 
E. Orr, Henry E. Pierrepont, William H. 
Porter, Anton A. Raven (president of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany), John J. Riker and W. Emlen 
Roosevelt. 


.«..The following letter from J. G. 
Wodd, of the United States Land Office, 
Department of the Interior, Topeka. 
Kan., will be of interest : 


“In your issue of January 5, I9QI1, you 
say: ‘The Chemical was the one bank in the 
United States that did not suspend specie 
payments during the panic of 1857. The 
verities of history should be sacredly guarded 
by each citizen, and with this in view I am 
pleased to inform your honor that the Mo- 
nongahela Bank of Brownsville, Pa., now the 
Monongahela National Bank, did not sus- 
pend specie payments in 1857; and during the 
Civil War redeemed its notes in gold dollar 
for dollar. Its cashier from 1842 to 1872. 
the year of his death, was David S. Knox, 
father of Philander C. Knox, Secretary of 
State of President Taft’s cabinet. The bank 
is today one of the soundest financial insti- 
tutions in this country. I might mention in 
passing that the Bank of Pittsburg did not 
suspend specie payments during the panic of 
1857. I would not take one jot from the 
honors due the Chemical Bank and its suc- 
cessor, but would simply remind you that 
there are others of equal ability and integrity 
in financiering.” 


“Very respectfully, 
“J. G. Woon.” 








